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BUYING STOVES wires PROMISSORY NOTES 





A pushing concern is the 1 Wrought Iron Range Company. It is 
very wealthy, is ranked high by the commercial agencies, has the 


have a lien on it until it is paid for; 4, it is further expressly stated 
that no manner of discount or offset will be accepted against the 
note. In signing this agreement, the buyer further declares (5) 
that this contract ‘‘is the only agreement or stipulation recognized 


reputation of paying its bills promptly, and is officered by men of 
high standing in St Louis. To sell its goods it has an organized 
system of agents; several teams are employed to each superintend- 
ent, under whose direction a simultaneous canvass is made of 
an entire county, then the next county is worked, and so on-until 


in the purchase and sale of said range.” By this last clause the 
buyer expressly waives any claims he may have on the grounds of 
whatever verbal representations may have been made to him by the 
agent. Not only is this true, but the buyer (and his wife) also signs 
and gives the agent as ironclad a note of hand as can be drawn (see 


STATE OF . This Wemorandum of Agreement, made ana 





4 
aoERe le lil =. COUNTY. entered INGO CNA8.......00-.serereeeees A. D. 1898. 
Between the Wrought Iron Range Company, af St. Louis, Mo., of the first part, and.. A Ae FIT Tne ca os 06 ME TETRA s onsindccoebscvrcecdéotsssunssdadeees té 
of the second part, WITNESSETH: That the Wrought Iron Range Company has this day | & a to ‘the parties of the second part one Home Comfort Range 
No. BF. -sssseeee Qnd delivered the same in good order. And in consideration of the same the pasties of the second part have caused to be executed their 
promissory note bearing even date herewith for, i ora of § y-Nine Dollars, payable to the order of Wrought Iron Range Company, without 
discount or-offset, and due on the fret day of.. PED _ gs eee? 189 .., with six per cent. interest from date, if not paid when 


due and presented, 

Now, be it understood, that’the Wrought Iron Range Company warrant said Range to bake, boil, and do all kinds of cooking in a good, workmanlik, 
‘manner, and agree to. furnish free of charge any parte that may, with ordinary usage, get out of repair sufficiently to injure the working of said Range 
during the period of Twelve Months from the date of this writing, provided that the above note is paid when due and presented, and that the parties of 
the second part furnish such flue-and fuel as is necessary to its perfect operation. It is further agreed that the Range is not transferable unt& paid for, and 
that NO RECEIPTS, DISCOUNTS, Or OFFSETS will be accepted against the above note.’ This is the only agreement or stipulation recognized in the purchasé and 
sale of said Range, and no alteration of ahove conditions, or eragure by salesman, is authorized, or will be recognized by satd Company. 





{Signed in duplicate.] 
NO. 


. 


FULL-SIZE FACSIMILE OF CONTRACT ENTERED 
This says, among other things (each sentence being plainly, printed as a 
“Any erasures or alterations upon notes or warrants, or any endorsements allowing discounts except for cash paid on account, 
are positively forbidden.” * * * ‘Neither will we recognize 


On the back of this contract is printed in red ink, “Notice—Special.” 


paragraph by itself): 
or for payment on delivery, 


the company’s signature, nor any erasures or alterations in its printed conditions. 


the whole state is covered. Pennsylvania is now being canvassed by 
the outfits that have been working in eastern New York. Thestove 
appears to be a good one, but some complain because after buying 
it they find they can get at a less price a very satisfactory stove of 
the nearest local dealer, while others say they, thought they were 
only ordering the range *‘on trial.” When the agent makes a sale, 
the buyer signs two copies of the ‘‘memorandum of agreement,” of 
which a facsimile is reproduced herewith, the agent signs. both as 





INTO BETWEEN BUYER AND SELLER 


any transaction which is not signed with the facsimile of 
“No old stoves taken in exchange.” 


” 


In larger type at bottom is: 
facsimile). This note obliges the signers to pay in full the sum 
stated, with interest from date of note if the principal is not paid 
when due. It appears, therefore, that the manufacturers sell their 
goods outright, not on trial, and not in exchange; all this is plainly 
set forth in the printed contract, and if any agent asks you to sign 
it, claiming that it is anything different from what it really is, you 
have only to read the printed form to see that he is lying. If you 
don’t read it, but sign this contract and note on the agent’s say-so, 
the courts would compel you to pay the note unless you could 




















witness, and keeps one, while the buyer keeps the other copy. 
It is plain that thi OsVV9"9"9"“—" — 
contract provides five || | iN \, $69 
things: 1, the com-|} | | § : 
pany warrants the jj + 
range to do its work a 
‘in a good, workman- ¥ ; 
like manner;” 2, the |} SN 
company agrees to SS 
furnish free of charge ik 
ordinary repairs for XS | per cent. from date, if not paid when due or when pred 
12 months from the g 3 County of = 
time the stove is -o 2 
bought, provided that |} & 9 3 Witness. A hefee 
the note given in pay- ||_& 


State of Melton. ; 
On the first day of. AMUN... LEIA 


fpr? 


after date; we, or ett 


— =] prove misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud. Cer- 
189% tainly no one should 
54/ sign such a note or 








of us, promise to pay to the order of WROUCHT IRON RANCE CO. 
SIXTY-NINE) DOLLARS, 








‘| such a contract unless 
he wants to buy a 
Home Comfort range 
and pay $69 for it. 


Value receivé&, without discount or offset, waiving our Sone to all exemptions allowed us by law, with interest at ba} Should you buy the 


Tange and it proves 
incapable of doing its 
duty in a ‘“‘good, work- 
manlike manner,” ap- 
| ply to the company, 




















ment ‘is paid when 
due and presented;” 3, 


ferable until paid for; them. 
that is, the company erasures of the names. 





FACSIMILE OF NOTE GIVEN IN PAYMENT 


> This note has to be signed by both husband and wife. 
the range is not trans- peen paid, as it is so indorsed across its face, and lines are drawn through the signatures to erase 
Of course when the note is first signed there is no word “Paid” written 
This is an iron-clad form of note, and could hardly be more binding. be very glad to do. 


who will doubtless 
make it right as they 
guarantee to do, and 
across it, and no a8 they probably will 


In this instance the note has evidently 


STOCH 





IN THE FEED TRADE 





PHENOMENAL CONDITIONS 


Articles Remarkably Rich Both in Feeding and Manurial Value at 
Extraordinarily Low Prices 








BY HERBERT MYRICK—FIRST ARTICLE 

Immense crops of corn, outs, linseed and barley mean cheap by- 
products from the manufactures of these crops. On the other 
hand, a serious shortage in the cotton and wheat crop presages the 
likelihood of comparatively high prices for their by-products, al- 
though both are now cheap. All these by-products are rich foods 
for stock, and most of them algo contain large quantities of plant 
food. If the solid and liquid manure from stock fed on these sub- 
stances is properly saved, fully three-quarters of the plant food 
(nitrogen, and phosphoric acid) they contain will be got 
back in the manure. Hence if a certain food is worth for feeding 
purposes alone all it costs, the three-quarters of its plant food that 
is obtained in the manure is just so much clear gain. On the other 
hand, if a by-product is worth for direct application to the soil as 
a fertilizer all it costs in market, then if it is fed. the food cost is 
only one-fourth the market price, since the other three-fourths of 
the fertilizing constituents are got back again in the manure. 

The price at which these by-products are sold is not based on 
their feeding or manurial value at all, but depends mainly upon the 
supply and the demand. Therefore, the great importance to every 
farmer who has to buy either feed or fertilizer, of becoming thor- 
oughly posted on the present situation. To this end, we have com- 
piled with great care the accompanying table, showing the food 
and fertilizer constituents in these by-products, their value, etc, 
with explanatory notes. The table is based upon analyses made at 
the experiment stations of Wisconsin, New England, New York and 
New Jersey, and upon the experience of the most successful feed- 
ers in these states where stock feeding has been reduced to a sci- 
The proper methods of feeding these by-products will ,be 


potash 


ence. 
treated in later articles, 
CORN BY-PRODUCTS 

Corn is used to an enormous extent in the manufacture of glu- 
cose, Whiskey and other preparations. In most of these processes, 
the grain is steamed or boiled, much of the starch or fat, or both, 
is extracted, leaving the protein or nitrogenous matter in the resi- 
due, which is then kiln-dried, ground and put up in bags for market. 
This explains how it is that these corn by-products are so concen- 


FEEDING 













trated as to be of greater feeding and manurial value than an equal 
weight of corn meal. The grain having been cooked, the feed is 
palatable and much liked by stock; while being even dryer than 
corn meal, it will keep equally well. The difference in methods of 
manufacture, and whether rye or barley (or malt)is afterward 
mixed with the corn by-product, accounts for the variation in char- 
acter and quality. The fact that the manurial value of most of 
these corn by-products is twoor three times that of clear corn 
meal, is quite as noticeable as the fact that they excel the clear 
corn in feeding value by 50 to 100 per cent. 

OTHER BY-PRODUCTS 

Oats—The manufacture of oatmeal foramily use has become 
a great industry. Its by-products are, therefore, constantly increas- 
ing in extent and importance, one firm alone turning out over 2000 
tons a month of these feeds, and yet is oversold because of their 
popularity. 

BARLEY, used in the manufacture of beer, is a popular feed both 
in the form of wet and dry brewers’ grains or malt sprouts. 

LINSEED (flaxseed) is nearly double last year’s short crop, which 
means a boom in the output of linseed oil and consequent low 
prices for linseed meal. By the ‘‘old process,” the oil is extracted 
from the seed mainly by hydraulic presses; in the ‘‘new process,” 
the oil is extracted by benzine, naphtha or steam, all traces of which 
are subsequently removed, so that the feed is perfectly healthful, 
and there is no material difference between the two meals on this 
account, though their composition is a little different. Their feed- 
ing value depends not so much upon the oil, as is commonly 
supposed, but more on their protein. 

WHEAT—In spite of a short crop, prices are now low, but 
whether they will so continue remains to be seen. Bran and mid- 
lings are the chief by-products of flour manufacture; bran is the 
outer part of the wheat grain, while middlings is composed mainly 
of that portion of the grain between the outer coverings and the 
inner part, the latter only being preferred for white flour. Winter 
wheat middlings contain about a dollar’s worth more nutrients than 
spring wheat ™ ddlings; bran varies less, and its feeding value 
figures about a dollar a ton below spring middlings. 

COTTONSEED meal is the most concentrated of all feeds. It has 
more digestible protein in proportion to the sugar, starch and fat 
than any other feed. Unhulled meal costs as much as the standard 
meal from decorticated seed, but contains only half as much pro- 
tein, and its feeding value figuires several dollars a ton less. 


THE FEEDING AND MANURIAL VALUE OF BY-PRODUCTS COMPARED TO HAY, MEAL AND BRAN 


Part I of this table shows the number of pounds (or per cent) of water and also of dry matter in 100 lbs of each of these feeds. 


the pounds (or per cent) of ash or mineral elemeuts | 

Part II shows the numberof pounds (or per cent 
ble tostock. No account is taken of the indigestible portion of 
monly called “ flesh formers.” 
that for one pound of digestible protein in each 
pound of fat being equal to 2% Ibs 


these 


potash, phosphoric acid, lime, soda, ete), 
of the three elements of nutrition in 100 Ibs of each feed that are digestible and therefore. ay 
nutrients. 
Carbohydrates, also called ** heat prodneers,’ 
feed, there are the pounds of carbohydrates and fat shown in the column under that heading 
of sugar and starch in heating value). 
one calorie being the heat required to warm water four degrees Fahrenheit. 

Part III shows the number of pounds of nitrogen, phosphorie acid and potsh in 100 lbs of each feed named. 


The third column shows 
contained in the dry matter stated in second column. 

aila- 
nitrogen-containing substances or albuminoids, com- 


The nutritive 


Protein means 


4 sugar, starch, gum and woody fibre. ratio shows 


consist of 
( each 
Tlie fuel value (also called food or heating value) is expressed in calories, 


If all the solid and liquid excrement from 


stoek fed on these feeds is saved, about three-quarters of these manurial elements will be got back in the manure. 


Part IV is an attempt to express in money the two values of a ton of each feed. 
fat is worth two cents, and each pound of digestible carbohydrates is worth one cent. 
These elements cost 


ible protein and 


gen in the feed being worth 15c, phosphoric acid 5¢ and potash 4e. 


The seeding value is obtained by calculating that each pound of digest- 
The manurial value is based on each pound of nitro- 


fully such prices when bought in the form of commercial 


fertilizers, but it is hardly fair to say they.are worth as much as this after passing through an animal and getting into the manure, because of the work 


involved in handling the manure and also because the form and character of the nitrogen in the manure are not known. 
The fotal value per ton is got by adding to the feeding value just one-half of the manurial 


for loss in quantity or quality of the nitrogen, potash and phosphoric actd in passing through stock. 


tilizing value of one feed with another, they have their value. 
value, thus allowing liberally 


Yet to help in comparing the fer- 
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Pe | | 
a... = | Part III.—MANURIAL OR FER-|| part EV.— VALUES EX 
Part I.—IN 100 LBs. DIGESTIBLE FEEDING | NuTRI- | FUEL oR! poe Rg goed ae PRESSED IN MONEY 
; _ > REEDS SUBSTANCES IN 100 TIVE troop a ae - —— (PER TON). 
aera | || Les or Each STuFF. | Ratio. | VALUE. 1 NAMED. 
ry ‘arbo- | | | Phos ic } 
Water Metter, Ash. || Protein. a -al Fat. 1 to Calories. i Nitrogen. |* —« Potash .|/Feeding. Manurial.|TOTAL. 
| } 

CE ,, cdduaté ues heehee cxennnes ll 89 1.5 7.9 | 64.2 4.3 9.3 157,000 1.82 | -70 | 40 817.72 86.48 % 20.96 
i vonaeeede ase Wad abemaan 11 89 3. 9.3 } 56.6 4.2 7.0 125,000 2.06 | 82 62 16.72 7.50 20.47 
Cs. naka sech babe eenN 11 99 | 18 | 10.2 63.5 ee 6.6 155,000 2.36 89 61 17.46 8.46 21.69 
Barley ...... phek ddtetkch 11 89 | 24) 8.7 62.0 1.6 7.5 143,000 1.51 | .79 .48 16.52 5.70 | 19.37 
Hay, No. 1 timothy...... 13 8% | 44 |] 29 | 43.8 1.4 16. 93,000 | 1.26 53 | -90 10.48 5.03 | 12.99 
Corn meal ccna pide ease 15 85 1.4 | 7.0 64.3 3.3 10.2 148,000 || 1.58 63 40 16.98 5.69 19.82 
Wheat bran -eceenadéaen<k x9 5.8 12.0 39.0 |} 2.9 3.8 111,000 H 2.67 | 2.89 1.61 | 13.76 12.19 19.85 
Cottonseed meal... case x 92 | 7.2 37.0 16.9 | 12.6 1.2 153,000 | 6.64 2.68 1.79 |} 23.22 24.03 35.23 
Linseed meal (old process) 9 | 91 | 5.7} (28.8 32.7 7.1 1.6 144,000 | 5.43 1.66 1.37 || 20.90, 19.05 30.42 
Linseed meal(new process)| 10 | 90 5.8 27.9 38.8 2.7 1.6 131,000 || 5.78 | 1.83 1.39 || 20:00 20.28 30.14 
*Grano gluten feed..... 7 93 2.6 || 3.4 40.4 12.1 | 2.5 175,000 |} 4.80 a.50 a.30 23.48 15.14 31.05 
Atlas gluten meal. - 9 } 91 4 II 5 40.9 13.4 2.3 193,000 || 5.30 } -23 16 26.54 16.26 34.67 
*Cream gluten meal......... 8 | 92 | 10/] 333 35.4 13.1 1.9 183,000 || 6.10 | 69 ° 08 || 25.64 19.05 35.16 
Buffalo gluten feed 7 93 1.8 || 2 44.7 9.5 2.7 168,000 || 3.70 34 06 || 22.42 11.49 28.16 
Chicago gluten meal 100 | 7 ih 3.8 46.4 6.3 3.9 176,000 |) 5.40 | 38 OF Il ,.25.32 16.63 33.63 
*Chicago maize feed : 8 92 «C*S 9H 6 52.5 5.5 3.1 159,000 i 3.80 | a.33 a1 | 20.90 11.81 26.80 
Hudnut hominy feed : 92 3.3 i} 8.7 51.4 } 92 8.2 151,000 | 1.63 .98 49 «| 7.4 6.26 20.57 
*C and O feed —_ 11 89 2.2 }) 11.4 71.0 | 5.0 7.1 174,000 i 2.30 ai1.10 a2 20.76 | 8.42 24.97 
*Peoria gluten feed eon x $2 1.2 20.7 48.4 10.7 | 3.4 | 174,000 | 3.80 | a.33 a.10 22.24 11.381 28.14 
‘Quaker chop iy: 6 4 +| 39 14.1 61.0 5.2 5.1 | 162,000 | ?.80 ai.17 a48 || 19.92 9.95 | 24.89 
Brewers’ grains (wet)... 76 24 1.0 |} 4.0 9.5 1.4 3.1 31,000 89 } il 05 4.06 | 3.02 | 5.57 
rewers’ grains (dried)....| 8 | Mt, 3.6 |] 147 36.3 4.8 | 3.2 116,000 | 3.62 1.03 oo || 15.06 | 11.96 | 21.04 





a Estimated from analyses of articles of similar character. 
* We apply the cvefficient of digestibility 
affords the figures used in the table ; 





for Chicago gluten meal to all the brands of like composition ; ditto Buffalo gluten feed. 
some samples run quite a little higher, but as a rule these dry by-products are remarkably uniform in quality. 


The average of all obtainable analyses 

















FRUITS 


GROWING HYACINTHS IN WATER 


CHARLES E. PARNELL 


To be successful in the cultivation of hyacinths in glasses dur- 
ing the winter season, it is necessary to commence operations early 
in October, so as to give the bulbs an opportunity to properly de- 
velop their roots before they start into growth; and in order to ob- 
tain a continued succession of bloom it is absolutely necessary to 
make successive plantings until the desired quality is secured. 
When the bulbs are procured they should be spread out in a dark, 
cool situation, and examined occasionally, so that as soon as they 
begin to throw out roots they can be placed in the glasses. By 
selecting them in this manner a continued succession of bloom may 
be enjoyed from January until May. In cultivating hyacinths in 
glasses the single varieties are mostly used, as they do better than 
the double varieties. 

In purchasing glasses those known as Tyes pattern and those of 
a dark color are to be preferred. The bulbs should be placed 
therein as soon as they begin to form roots. In the bottom of 
each glass put a small piece of charcoal, then fill with rain water so 
that it will barely touch the bottom of the bulb when placed on the 
top. Then remove to a dark, cool cellar—no other place will an- 
swer as well—for two or three months, after which they should be 





DOUBLE HYACINTHS 


gradually brought to the light until they are placed in the lightest 
situation to be had, and given as much fresh air as possible. When 
the plants are growing it is advisable to turn them occasionally, 
and what water is lost by evaporation must be supplied. 

The flowers will remain in perfection a long time if the plants 
are kept free from dust and placed in a cool temperature. As soon 
as the flowers begin to fade let the whole plant be thrown away, 
as bulbs that have been grown and flowered in water are altogether 
useless for further growth. The twelve best single hyacinths for 
cultivation in glasses are Mimosa, Grand Gilas, Porcelain, Sceptre, 
Robert Steiger, Sultan’s Favorite, Madame Hodgson, Norma, 
Madame Talleyrand, Themtocles, Alba Superbissima and Anna Caro- 
line. The best double for the purpose are A la Mode, Bouquet Ten- 
dre, Blocksburg,Frederick the Great, Grand Sultan and Marie Louise. 





Apple Culture Requires more care than any other crop. A few 
years ago I plowed my apple orchard three years in succession, 
gave it a heavy dressing of stable manure, and raised corn the first 
year, potatoes the second, and seeded down with barley the third 
season, and got the heaviest crops of apples ever grown on this 
farm. Some say that this method over-stimulates the trees. What 
if it does? A double crop of large smooth fruit for ten years ought 





AND 





- though it promises to be very prolific 
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to satisfy us as well as an average crop for 20 years. I believe if 
every farmer will follow this experience and spray his trees thor- 
oughly he would agree with me that, take 1t one year and another, 
the apple is one of the most profitable crops on many farms. Paint- 
ing the trunk with lime, soap and water will destroy many insects 
that do irreparable injury to the fruit trees.—[Sidney A. Ellis. 





BUDDING TO MAKE FRUIT TREES SYMMETRICAL 


When young fruit trees are received from the nursery, one is 
occasionally found that is one-sided. No branches, or but one, it 
may be, are growing on one 
side, while the other is well 
provided with them. It is diffi- 
cu't to prune such a tree into 
symmetrical shape without 
cutting it back very severely, 
and so losing considerable time 
in growth. In such a case one 
may try the experiment of 
budding the one-sided tree with 
buds from the same tree, or 
another of the same variety. 
The two illustrations show the 
whole situation at a glance. 
Fig 1 is a tree such as has been 
m described. It is to be budded 
FIG 1 FIG 2 at the points indicated by the 
crosses, and pruned upon the other side, in order to make the sym- 
metrical tree shown in Fig 2. Of course only a small, young tree 
could be operated upon in this way, but the smaller trees are by 
far the safest to order when planting an orchard. 


fa 








THE WILDER CURRANT 


W. D. BARNS, NEW YORK 


The importance which the currant has obtained as a market 
fruit, warrants seeking correct information concerning the relative | 
value of the different varieties generally grown, and careful con- 
sideration of the merits of new candidates for public favor. That 
fruit growers are not slow to secure improved varieties of this fruit 
has been shown by the immense numbers of Fay (Fay’s Prolific) 
that have been sold during the last ten years. The latest candidate 
for public favor is the Wilder. About two years ago one hundred 
plants of this variety were sent to me, 
with the assurance that its fruit was of 
best quality. The treatment of these 
plants has been precisely the same as 
that of two other late-ripening varieties 
planted at the same time. All were 
placed between rows of grapes in a vine- 
yard, where the vines were about 
twelve years old. Good clean culture 
has been given. Late each fall a large 
forkful of well-rotted manure was ap- 
plied to each plant and a shallow fur- 
row was turned each side of the row 
towards it, thus partly covering the 
manure and banking the plants. Each 
spring the growth of the previous year 
was cut back to two or three buds, thus 
securing a strong growth of wood and 
alluwing the young plants to bear but 
little fruit. Last season and this all the 
bushes bore a little fruit. The Wilder 
colored early and was fit for market as 
soon as Fay, or the Cherry. The clusters 
were as long as those of the Victoria, 
the fruit larger and of excellent quality. 
Among six or seven varieties that I have 
fruited there are none as good. Al- 





and colors early, it has during the short 
time I have tested it been in good con- 
dition for market later than any other 
variety. Although difference of soil and climate may vary the re- 
sult, I do not hesitate to commend it to all currant growers as be- 
ing worthy of trial, whether it is wanted for market or family use. 
[The accompanying engraving shows a bunch of Wilder currants 
slightly reduced in size. Our policy in all such cases is to make 
our pictures absolutely true to life.] = 
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KEEPING FRUIT FOR WINTER USE 


PROF L. R. TAFT 


Most of our fruits can be kept much beyond their usual season, 
if surrounded by the proper conditions. While these vary to a 
slight extent, in a general way they should have a temperature as 
near 35 degrees as can be secured, and the air should be kept as 
dry as possible and not cause them to shrivel. While a perfect 
system of storage necessarily makes use of ice, very good results 
can be obtained in a properly constructed cellar if the ventilation 
is carefully looked after. 

The apple seems to adapt itself to almost any condition of stor- 
age and keeps about equally well in bins and in open and closed 
barrels, except that the long-keeping varieties will be less likely to 
shrivel in closed barrels, if the air is inclined to be dry. The winter 
and late fall varieties of pears can also be preserved for considera- 
ble lengths of time, under about the same conditions as for apples. 
They should be packed in boxes or baskets, or arranged on shallow 
trays. Although the grape is usually classed among the perishable 
fruits, many of our best varieties can be kept until the New Year 
without the use of ice, and that, too, with but little more care than 
should be given to apples, except that more attention must be giv- 
en to the degree of moisture in the room. If grapes are put away 
in small baskets or boxes, they will keep for considerable lengths 
of time, provided they are kept cool and are moist enough so that 
they do not shrivel and drop from the stems, on the one hand, and 
not so moist as to cause decay, on the other. 

Years ago, when farmers had few of the so-called ‘*modern im- 
provements,” they had little trouble carrying their winter’s supply 
safely through the winter, but with the introduction of hot-air 
furnaces and similar methods of heating, many farmers, to say noth- 
ing of the people of the towns and cities, find that it is no longer 
easy to preserve them, and it will always be best, if heating appa- 
ratus of any kind is located in the cellar, to partition off a portion 
as a fruit and vegetable room. In building the walls, the same 
methods should be employed to keep the heat out as are usually 
found of value in preventing its escape. Whether of brick or 
wood, there should be one or more air spaces, and in a wooden wall 
building paper can be used to advantage. There should also be 
abundant means of ventilating the room, so that the temperature 
can be readily controlled. 

The fruit room should be located so that itZwill have the least 
possible exposure to the south and west, as the heat of the sun 
would otherwise cause more or less fluctuation. In order to main- 
tain a low temperature in mild weather in the fall and spring, it is 
always well to open the windows or other ventilators at night, thus 
bringing it down to the minimum desired, and closing them during 
the day, if the outside temperature is much above the maximum, 
in order that it may not warm the air of the cellar. When it can 
be arranged, it is always well to temper the outer air before it en- 
ters the cellar, which can be done by so arranging the ventilator 
that the air is taken in from beneath a porch or veranda, or through 
another part of the cellar. Some such arrangement is especially 
desirable when there is danger of the temperature dropping un- 
expectedly during the night and freezing the contents of the cellar. 
It is an excellent plan to admit the fresh air through a six or eight 
inch tile, laid underground toa point fifty or more feet from the 
house, so that the air will be cooled in summer and have the ‘‘frost 
taken out” in winter. To create a circulation, there should lead 
from the cellar an air flue, of at least equal size, which should be a 
part of a chimney in which there is a smoke flue connecting with 
the kitchen or other stove that is in regular use. 





A WOOD-SAWING DEVICE 


The winter sawing of stove-wood is apt to be a monotonous 
job, and one, withal, that is rather 
wearing on the left knee of the 
one handling the saw, as he thus 
holds the stick in place. A labor- 
saving device is shown in the illustra- 
tion that can be attached in a mo- 
ment to a savhorse, and that will 
not take much time to make. An 
iron rod, bent into the required shape, 
and attached to a treadle, is ail there 
is toit. Then one may <tand on both 

SAWHORSE ATTACHMENT feet and saw the wcod, one foot be- 
ing on the the treadle and the other on the srovnd, or floor. 
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Sidehill trrigating.—My farm is nearly ail on » sidehill, with a 
slope of about one foot in fifteen. Our ditch runs diagonally 
through my place, leaving about 70 acres under water. My celivery 
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THE FARM 


headgate is just halfway from either end of the 70 acres, and I 
run my laterals on a contour line east and west from the main lat- 
eral, which runs straight down the hill. The laterals are about 150 
feet apart, and run on a grade of about one foot to a thousand feet, 
Then, to distribute the water over the land I put in dams about every 
200 feet, and cut the lateral about every 15 feet. It requires much 
more steady work for the man to irrigate on a sidehill, but there is 
no danger of a crop being killed by flooding, or by standing water. 
My experience with alfalfa on a sidehill is that it is far better than 
on level ground in that it is earlier and matures quicker.—{C. H. 
Simmons, Scotts Bluff Co, Western Nebraska. 





Fences That Cause Snowdrifts.—Many of the snowdrifts that 
give trouble in winter are caused by fences whose presence is nec- 
essary at other seasons of the 
year. Laying a short section 
of such fences down in winter 
is possible by using some such 
construction as is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. A 
prop on either side of sucha 
fence, tacked to the upright, 
will hold the piece of fence in 
position during the summer. 
When the snow comes these 
props can be taken away and the fence laid flat upon the ground. 
Hundreds of dollars are spent every winter cutting roads through 
drifts that are caused solely by a few rods of fence that catches and 
holds the drifting snow, while many paths about the farm house 
and yard require much extra labor in winter because of some piece 
of fence that might thus be laid flat. 

















Digging a Vegetable Pit—Many people practice the plan of 
keeping vegetables for a part of the winter, at least, in pits duy in 
the ground. Where such a plan 
is adopted some precautions are 
necessary. The trench ought, if 
possible, to be dug upon a ridge, 
or knoll. In any event the 
ground should slope from its top 
on both sides to turn 
water. If dug upon 
“small box drain can be 
at the center of the bottom, car- 
ried the length of the trench and 
then turned through the bank to 
come to the surface farther down 
the slope. A bit of wire gauze netting will keep out mice and 
other animals, and the trench, wholly freed from the danger of 
standing water, can be kept for use year after year. 
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The Advantages of Dehorning are now everywhere recognized. 
When properly done the operation is not cruelty to animals, but 
is a positive advantage to them and a great protection for humanity 
that has to handle stock: Dehorned cattle will put on More flesh 
because of the quieter disposition and better access to food, shelter, 
etc, and feeders usually pay more for dehorned than for horned 
steers of the same quality. This is also true to some extent of dairy 
cows. The best time to dehorn is on the young calf, when the but- 
ton or incipient horn can be taken out at one clip. Perhaps the 
best device for this purpose is the Keystone dehorning clipper, 
advertised in another column by A. C. Brosius of Cochranville, Pa, 
who also offers to give any information desired on the subject of 
dehorning to any of our readers who write him inclosing stamp 
and referring to this journal. 


Hints for the Season.—Strawberry plants carefully set in well 
prepared land.in early October, if mulched during the winter with 
cornstalks or other material, will produce a fair crop of berries 
next season, and the second year will yield more bushels per acre 
than the average potato field. 

Wild Goose or Japan plums can now be budded on thé seedling 
peach trees. Bud as low down as possible. When planting the 
budded trees, see that the junction of the bud with the stock is 
placed a very little below the general surface of the land in the 
orchard. 


Watch Your Axles these muddy times and see"they don't get full 
of grit. Frequent wiping and oiling is the only remedy. Some- 
times soap and hot water are necessary to properly cleanse an axle 
box. Washer up from the tips of the axles and not at the shoulder. 








This will keep the hub crowded up against the shoulder and prevent 
mud from getting in. Notice the condition of two axles, one wash- 
ered thus and another washered at the shoulder. 








POULTRY AND 


A MODEL WINTER POULTRY HOUSE 


The accompanying illustration shows a poultry house that has 
For best results fowls must have a chance 
to scratch in the open air in winter atid in stormy weather, and 


much to commend it. 








COMFORTABLE POULTRY HOUSE 


that too, without being obliged to go onto the snow or out into the 
rain. An open scratching shed answers the purpose admirably. 
Such a house may be built to a somewhat extended length, as sug- 
gested in the illustration, and so be used for a number of breeds, or 
for numerous flocks of the same breed; or it may be made of a 
length to have a single closed room and an accompanying open 
shed. The latter may have a stout cloth curtain to fit down snugly 
over the opening on days when the snow would drift into the sheds. 
Plenty of light would come through the cloth to make it a pleas- 
ant place for fowls to scratch in, even on stormy days; or a light 
pair of doors, with some glass in them, could be used. Each closed 
room and open shed should have their yard in front, and litter 
should be provided in the shed in which to scatter grain. Sucha 
scratching room will also be found serviceable in hot weather,when 
fowls are seek shelter if it is to be found. Doors open 
straight through the entire building, these being located onthe 
back side. 


sure, to 





WET MEAL VS DRY GRAIN FOR FOWLS 


CONCLUSIONS OF THI NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION, BULLETIN 90 


1. Two lots of laying hens, of large and small breeds respec- 
tively, having their grain food only dry and whole, ate more food 
at greater cost per fowl and for the live weight than did two sim- 
ilar lots having about 37 per cent of their grain ground and 
moistened. 

2. A pen of Leghorns, which had for the year 37 per cent of 
their food ground and moistened grain, produced eggs at a greater 
profit than did an exactly similar pen fed whole grain. 

3. Of two like pens of Cochins, the one fed whole grain pro- 
duced eggs at much less cost than did the pen having ground grain, 
which result is attributed partly to the exercise assured in feeding 
whole grain. 

4, With the kinds of whole grain ordinarily available it is not 
possible to feed a largely grain ration having as narrow a nutritive 
ratio—that is, containing as large a proportion of the nitrogenous 
food constituents—as is perhaps necessary for best results from lay- 
ing hens. : 

5. By using some of the highly nitrogenous by-products [such 
as cottonseed meal, pea meal, gluten-feed, etc] with ground grain, 
it is possible to feed a somewhat narrow ration without feeding an 
excessive amount of meat. 

6. ‘ With hens fed similar rations, when the fhens of smaller 
breeds give only the same egg yield as the hens of larger breeds, 
the eggs are more cheaply produced by the smaller hens, but tak- 
ing inio consideration the cost of raising and the ultimate poultry 
value of the hens, the profits will be equally or more favorable for 
the larger hens. 

Marketing Fancy Fruit.—A discouraging fact to the fruit grower 
who is trying to put fancy goods on the market, is that the vender 
will be almost sure to give buyers the wrong name of varieties. 
This nullifies much of the grower’s efforts. About the only way to 
overcome this difficulty is to plainly brand-each package with its 
true name. These‘‘fancy”varieties could be shipped in 1, 2 and 4 qt 
baskets in crates, as strawberries only, so as to go to consumers in 
the original packages. This is being done ip a small way at certain 
markets. Each basket is stenciled with name of variety, private 
brand of the grower, and his address. Consumers thus learn to rec- 





ognize both grower and variety, and in time will insist upon having 
only his fruit. 








OTHER STOCH {5 ] 309 
A CONVENIENT AND ECONOMICAL MANGER FOR HORSES 


H. P. MILLER, OHIO 


Wherever the room for the horse stable is small, as it is where 
the stalls are arranged across one end of the barn ina 12 or 14 
foot space, and where the horses are to face the barn floor, this 
manger will be found 
exceedingly conven- 
| ient. Im place of the 
| | “usual wide and deep 
manger, construct a 
trough (a) not over one 
foot wide or deep. 
™ Place rods (b) the full 
width of the manger 
just far enough apart 
so that the horse can 
get his nose between 
them to eat his hay or 
fodder, which is placed 
upon the slat support 
m. This is hinged at 
the bottom and sup- 
ported at the top by a 
wire or rope (w). The advantages of this manger are a saving of 
space, no feed can be wasted, and there is no place in which the 
refuse parts of the feed may collect. The seed and chaff fall through 
the slat support to the barn floor. When feeding fodder drop this 
support from the top and the stalks roll out upon the floor, from 
whence they may easily be carried wherever desired; they thus 
never become an annoyance in the manure. When hauling hay 
into the barn this support (m) may be dropped so as to be entirely 
out of the way. Withal it is cheap in construction. The rods 
in front of the trough may be of wood or iron. The support (m) 
may be made of half-inch boards four inches wide. Use common 
four-inch strap hinge. 
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A HANDY MANGER 





Wheat Worth 86c as Hog Feed.—H. F. E., Ludden, No Dak, writes: 
On the first day of January, ’94, I had 36 hogs weighing on an average 
154 lbs; 15 of them were bred sows. During the year I fed them 492 
bu of wheat. For four months they ran on a pasture consisting of 
rye and barley, during which time they had a small feed of soaked 
wheat. All the grain fed was carefully weighed. In September I 
sold 2500 Ibs at 44c, 5000 Ibs in November at 3}c, and the remainder 
in January 95 at 3c. I received for the 36 hogs and their increase 
$600.43. From January ‘$4 to January ‘95 these hogs cost me 
$249.45. I received for the wheat $350.98; deducting the cost of 
grinding, the wheat yielded me 68c per. bu. If the price for hogs 
had been maintained, the November sales would have been 44c and 
the closing sale 4c. In that case the wheat would have hai a value 
of 86c per bu. The question does it pay to raise hogs on wheat 
seems to be answered by this experiment extending over 12 months. 


Cheap Bedding and Forage.—Many farmers living near the south- 
ern shore of Long Island use their straw for bedding, when they 
could obtain an abundant supply of drift and seaweed for the haul- 
ing of it. The straw could be sold for $10 per ton, which would be 
a material gain. The storms and high tides of winter throw up on our 
shores large quantities of marsh hay and seaweed mixed together, 
and when the ground is frozen and other work not pressing, enough 
could be hauled home to last through the summer. It makes as 
good a bedding and better manure than straw. Here on the south 
side of Long Island one can hire a lot on the salt marshes from the 
town for about 25c, and obtain an abundant supply of salt hay for 
the cutting and hauling. The farmer can utilize it profitably for 
feeding purposes, and the manure heap can be largely increased in 
size by a liberal use of it as bedding. This salt hay sells for 40c per 
100 Ibs, and many farmers make a business of cutting and selling it 
at that price. There are thousands of acres of it, yielding nearly 
as much as English hay, that are notcut year after year.—[John R. 
Todker, Long Island. 


Crops for Green Manuring.—Several times I have tried plowing 
in buckwheat. It is another fraud. It sours the land so nothing 
will grow after it for years,—and not even then until something is 
put on to correct the acidity of the buckwheat. Have plowed in 
rye and thought it paid todo so. Have four acres of cowpeas now 
‘in field and two acres of soja beans. In my opinion they are not 
worthy the northern farmers’ attention. I should rather try sowed 
corn for a crop to plow under (or even bitter weed), which is sure 
to grow, and costs less for seed and to plant. The reversible Syra- 
cuse sulky plow will put-anything under—be it rye, buckwheat, 
weeds or corn.—{S. A. Smith, New Haven Co, Ct. 
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South Africa claims to be another southern 
California in climate and productiveness. Ex- 
tensive plantings of large and small fruits are 
being made in that country for the London and 
New York markets. The fruit will be trans- 
ported in the refrigerator ships used in the 
Australian meat trade, that have little freight 
from January to March when the fruit season 
ison. This competition is likely to be felt in 
a few years by American fruit growers. 

amnienaiaiiiiiaamaete 

The rot is having a serious effect on the late 
potato crop. The final yield will be curtailed 
slightly for this reason, though many tubers 
where rot is feared will be dug and rushed tuo 
market. In Wisconsin and the northwest, 
prices are so low that some fields will not be 
dugat all. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S returns 
of the acreage of potatoes that is actually har- 
vested are. being made up as fast as digging 
progresses, and our final report will appear 
as soon as harvesting is completed. 

——— - 

The Illinois warehouse commission has 
finally set its foot down on the men who con- 
trol Chicago public grain elevators, revoking 
the licenses of adozen houses. It is another 
chapter in the old fight between the ware- 
housemen and the commission handlers, in 
which the producers are interested spectators. 
The first named have long enjoyed the dual po- 
sition of public custodians of others’ property, 
at the same time trading in it, and according to 
the charges of the brokers making money at 
both ends to the detriment of the trade in gen- 
eral. The explicit complaint is that grain de- 
livered out of warehouses on “regular’’ receipts 
is barely up to required standard, while that a 
shade or two better is sorted out and sold pri- 
vately ata premium. Now thrown into the 
courts it is not yet clear whether the charges 
can be substantiated. Public grain warehouses 
at Toledo and points further east have not 
been assailed on like account. 

LL — 

Just how much competition cattle growers 
in our older middle and central states must 
meet through Australia reaching out for Euro- 
pean trade is an uncertain but very important 
question. Attention was recently called in 
our columns to the arrival at London of a car- 
go of 500 beeves from New South Wales, the 
first important shipment of_live cattle from 
that country. Now comes a report from the U 
S consul at Sydney to the effect that the Aus- 
tralian government is sinking artesian wells 
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to greatly increase the water supply, and do- 
ing everything in its power to encourage Ccat- 
tle growing and the export trade. But these 
animals are all grass fattened, while British 
consumers much prefer corn-fed beeves. Here 
lies the advantage enjoyed by our own farm- 


ers who have unrestricted privileges in this 
direction. “To hold our foreign trade and 


eventually increase it, English buyers must be 
supplied with what they want—prime corn- 
fed beef. In this respect no other country in 
the world offers any competition up to the 
present time. 





The Truth About the Canal. 


A combination between the New. York Cen- 
tral railroad and the Erie canal boatmen is 
said to have been effected whereby canal rates 
are advanced, the traftic by the two routes to 
be assigned by a general freight committee. 
This is evidently a scheme to make the canal 
unpopular, and will last only as long as the 
railroad needs it to defeat canal improvement. 
Such a combination is possible and probable as 
long as the canal draws only six or eight feet 
of water, but make a 20-foot waterway of it un- 
der national auspices and no combination 
could artificially maintain rates. 

The objection to this vast but wise improve- 
ment is that’ the enormous cost would be 
borne by the federal treasury, while the ship 
canal would benefit only a small section. But 
it is already admitted that the Erie canal gov- 
erns railroad rates from the Ohio and Mississip- 
pirivers to the Atlantic. Make it an ocean 
ship way,and the canal would govern rates from 
the Rocky mountains on all merchandise that 
seeks the east. 

But if objection is still urged against the 
government issuing $50,000,000 of bonds to 
convert the Erie into a ship canal, then impose 
a slight toll on all tonnage using it, and thus 
compel the users to pay for the improvement. 
This could be done and still give a much lower 
freight rate than at present. 

When the people of New York voted to make 
the canals free, afew years ago, it was shown 
that the income from tolls had not oniy repaid 
the entire first cost, but had maintained and 
improved the canals and left a surplus of many 
millions for the state treasury. Surely the 
same would be true of a ship canal. 

In whatever way this ship canal is built, it 
will forever place the carrying trade of the 
country beyond the control of the railroads. 

EOE SES 

For the first time, the gypsy moth’s eggs have 
hatched out a second brood of worms in east- 
ern Massachusetts. If this pest should escape 
southward, where the seasons are longer, it 
would therefore become twice as destructive 
as in Massachusetts. There foliage in the in- 
fested district is devastated as by fire, and it is 
recognized as the most frightfully destructive 
pest that ever found lodgment in America. If 
it once breaks loose and spreads over the coun- 
try, we fear that it willdo more damage than 
all other insects put together, as it de- 
vours very green thing. Scientific ento- 
mologists are now a unit in favor of the 
efforts of the Massachusetts board of agricul- 
ture to stamp out the gypsy moth. They so 
voted at the recent meeting of their national 
society in Springfield, and their views were 
still more pronounced after inspecting the 
work. Even Prof Riley was not an oppo- 
nent of this policy, and did not wish to be 
represented as criticising the present work 
against this pest, as was misstated in our re- 


port of the scientists’ convention. The 
truth is, however, that this insect has 
obtained such a foothold that it can be 


eradicated or kept within its present bounds 
only by an expense that is far beyond what 


one state should be asked to pay. It has be- 
come a national question, and Uncle Sam 
should help foot the bills. 

nities 


The scarcity in old oats is more than made 
good by the immense crop of 1895 that was 
finally estimated last week by AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. Yet the average for the two years 
is not materially above the oat crop of 189:, 
when the value of oats on the farm in Decem- 
ber was 32c, or nearly twice the current ouoto- 
tion at Chicago. Wheat is no larger than last 


year’s crop, which was worth 50c a ousnei at 
the farm in December. 


Our estimate for the 





corn crop cannot be made until next 
month, but at an _ outside figure it is 
only 10 per cent more than in “1, 
when the December farm price of corn was 


41c against 28c as Chicago’s present bet on the 
price in that city next December. In the light 
of these facts, and in view of the increased con- 
sumption that is usually coincident with low 
prices of cereals, it is difficult to see any 
grounds for bearing values still lower. Supply 
and demand indicate that bedrock 
reached, but no man can foretell the future. 
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Crops in millions bu 1895 1894 2 yrs av 1891] 

Wheat, 460 460 460 612 

Oats, 904 662 740 

Corn, 2250 (?) 1213 2060 

Total, 3614 2335 2976 3412 
————EEE 


If potato rot is due to a fungus, why not fu- 
migate the tubers with burning sulphur, as 
sulphurous acid is a great germicide for both 


animal and disease microbes? This sugges- 
tion is sent us by Dr H. J. Bruce, but we 
have been unable to find that any of our ex- 


periment stations have made any tests to pre- 
vent rot in stored tubers, except the common 
method of sprinkling air-slaked lime on them. 
At the New Jersey station, however, the use of 
common sulphur this season has prevented scab 
in Irish potatoes and also the soil rot in sweet 


potatoes; about 300 lbs per acre of common 
flour of sulphur was used, the seed being 


rolled in it before planting and the balance 
sprinkled in the rows. Adjoining fields un- 
treated were seriously infested with scab and 
rot. Both of itself and in view of this expe- 
rience, Dr Bruce’s suggestion opens up a line of 
inquiry that is worthy of attention, for a sim- 
ple method to insure against rot in stored po- 
tatoes would be a great benefit. Where rot 
exists in potatoes in the field, as it does this 
fall, extreme care should be taken to put only 
absolutely sound tubers into the cellar. 


Cottonseed meal is declining, although the 
price of cotton is advancing. This is due to 
the larger production of lard and abundance of 
grain, especially of flaxseed. Memphis is the 
great market for cottonseed, and the price for 
the meal there is now only $14 per ton against 
$17.50-last year. Southern farmers are holding 
back their seed in expectation of higher prices. 
At present quotations, cottonseed meal is one 
of the cheapest feeds, and decidedly the very 
cheapest (and one of the very best) fertilizers 
that farmers can buy. We print on another 
page an elaborate article comparing the feed- 
ing and manurial value of cottonseed meal, 
linseed meal and corn by-products with hay, 
corn meal,wheat bran, etc. It will be an eye- 
opener for many farmers. 

——— 

“The agricultural papers are well-nigh all in 
the pay of the gold interest,’’ writes a corre- 
spondent who thinks they will bear watching as 
well as the railroads. He also holds that the 
press in general is the main obstacle to curren- 
cy reform. Now opinions differ widely as to 
just what should constitute ‘‘currency reform.” 
But for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S oOut- 
spoken condemnation and exposure of the no- 
torious ‘“‘Baltimore plan,”’ that scheme to turn 
the entire currency system over to a monopoly 
of private banks, might have passed the last 
congress. That plan was generally indorsed 
by the daily press,. which, it is true, is certainly 
disposed to reflect the views of interested bank- 
ers. 


—_— 

The farmers’ league, as reorganized in Mass- 
achusetts recently, promises to be a lead- 
ing factor in that state’s campaign this fall. 
Her farmers have learned that to secure 
just legislation they must begin before nom- 
inations are made, and compel their respec- 
tive political parties to put up only such 
candidates as are favorable tothe interests of 
the people. This method, followed up by ef- 
fective marshalling of the farmers’ forces at 
legislative hearings, is certain to win. 

The Demand for Firs the coming winter is 
not yet established, and prices will continue 
nominal until the opening of the season about 


Wovi. Much depends upon the~ whims of 
fashion. This is exemplified in another chan- 


nel, in the recent doubling of mohair prices, 
that commodity being wanted for use in the 
manufacture of luster fabrics, just now great 
favorites. 











2NGLISH MARKETS LACK STRENGTH. 
Lonpon, England, Sept 27—No better reports 
can be given to-day of the grain markets than 
were possible a fortnight ago. Prices are 
still lower both for foreign and English grain, 
although there has an attempt to im- 
prove the values of English grown wheat in 
consequence of the short quantities coming to 
market. It is ‘altogether doubtful whether 
this will be successful, unless it should be 
backed by a change in the U S markets. Al- 
though English markets have been somewhat 
affected by a speculative movement in Amer- 
ica, sellers of California wheat offer it at rath- 
r lower rates, and it has changed hands at 
6 1-2c per bu, November cargoes reaching. an- 
other 21-4c. Hard Duluth wheat of the old 
crop, on passage, is offered at 73 1-2c. The high- 
est figure for English wheat is 84c, with prices 
running down for old samples as low as 60c. 
With liberal offers of corn buyers are scarce, 
and the market is dull. Mixed American 
changed hands at 47 1-4c, which figure is quot- 
ed for December-January deliveries, with 1 1-2c 
reduction for February or March. There has 
been rather a better inquiry for barley, but 
other grain must be reported simply steady. 
LOOKING OUT FOR WINTER FORAGE. 

In hay and straw trade continues moder- 

ate in character, without alteration in prices, 


been 
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supplies being good. The best hay is worth 
about 98e per 100 lbs, whilst best clover 
reaches $1.30. The imports of hay during 


August, returns of which have just been pub- 
lished, show a falling off of about 2000 tons in 
comparison with the same month last year. It 


shows also that the European continent has 
very considerably enlarged its export, whilst 
Canad#has shortened hers by a very small 


quantity, and the U § has fallen off to a very 
large extent. The Argentine~Republic has im- 


proved on its exports of hay. The idea _ be- 
gins to prevail generally that England will 
tind itself somewhat short of hay, notwith- 


standing the second crops that are being 
and it will therefore afford an 
importation of this character. 


got, 
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In many parts of the country light sec- 
ond erops of hay are being obtained, and there 
have been very fair second cuts of clover, 
which are being made into hay. All the hay 
possible will undoubtedly be required before 


the winter is over, as the supply of roots must 
necessarily be Swedes and common 
turnips are sadly in want of rain; unfortu- 
nately, a good many acres of turnips 
sown late, in consequence of previous failures 
of germination, and the hot weather has had 
the effect of so retarding growth that they can- 
not do much good. On the continent the 
weather has been of a similar character, a 
wave of heat having set in which has enabled 


short. 


were 


potatoes and other root crops to be lifted 
easily. Nearly the whole of Europe is clear 
of its grain crops. 

Hot weather has prevailed for the last fort- 


night, the day temperatures being remarkably 
high, 87 deg in the shade, and having only 
been exceeded in England twice at any period 
in September during the dast 50 years. In the 
sun the register was 135 deg, which is within 
10 deg of the highest reading during the sum- 
mer. So far as tillage operations on the land 
are concerned, the weather has been all that 
could be wished for, although the sun has been 
trying fo the horses. It has also the 
means of destroying most rapidly the weeds 
which have been turned up by the plow, with 
the result that much of the land will be clean- 
er than is generally the case. Harvesting of 
grain is over, except a few odd patches in the 
extreme north. 


been 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK GAINING FAVOR. 

In the markets for live stock business has not 
shown much change, in consequence of the 
supplies being kept up to a normal level, al- 
though there was perhaps a little too much in 
the market to justify any increase of price; in 
fact, lower qualities did actually recede a trifle. 
There were a large number of animals from 
the United States, and also from Canada, and 
these reached this country in unusually good 
condition. The highest price for meat killed 
on this side was 10 3-4c per lb for beef, and for 
hindquarters killed on the American side 
12 1-2c was paid. . 

Sheep breeders in this country are beginning 
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to be moved strongly by the fact that during 
the past few weeks a large number of Ameri- 
can and other foreign sheep have been dispos- 
ed of here to country dealers and sold to farm- 
ers as store stock for feeding purposes. As it 
is possible to put them on the market at a 
more favorable figure than the home-grown 
animal, it will have a very considerable effect 
on the sheep values of this country. These 
sheep have to pass a rigid investigation of 
freedom from scab, a disease which is ex- 
tremely infectious ard would be .a great in- 
jury were it to be spread amongst the flocks at 
home. There does not seem at present any 
indication of cattle being permitted to be 
imported except for immediate slaughter. 
AUSTRALIAN CATTLE SHIPMENTS NOT A SUCCESS. 

The Australian live stock, the arrival of 
which was reported in this column, has ‘been 
offered for sale, with a result anything but 
encouraging to the shippers. The ship was 
not specially fitted like the vessels engaged in 
the U §S trade, and the animals presented any- 
thing but a taking appearance. After being 
landed nearly a week they were sold, and they 
made such prices as are calculated to leave a 
loss of something like $20 per head on the cat- 
tle. The sheep were Merino crosses and pure 
Merinos and sold at about 11c per lb, the top 
price for American sheepin England being 
13c, whilst home-grown sheep went as high 
as 18¢. 





The General Scramble for Wool. 





Nearly 12,000,000 lbs wool changed hands at 
Boston last week, and business at other lead- 
ing, though less extensive markets, presented 
considerable if not equal activity. These 
sales are the largest on record, showing an 
enormous business in foreign wools. Out of 
the total 5,417,000 lbs,or nearly one-half, were 
imported fleeces, manufacturers perhaps realiz- 
ing that wools at present prices are not high, 
and that in view of the strength abroad they 
must bestir themselves in order to get requi- 
site supplies. The fact is, Europe is short and 
anxious to buy foreign wools, whether they 
are moved directly from Australia, Africa, 
and Argentina or are reshipped from this 
country, our columns having noted purchases 
here for re-export to England and the conti- 
nent. The unpleasant thing in this is the fact 
that these products of English looms are sent 
to this country in large quantities and com- 
pete sharply with the product of our own mills. 


Perhaps most important of all is the sale 
reported by the Boston Commercial Bulletin 
of 500,000 lbs Mont wool to goto an English 


spinner, eosting the Bradford buyer 36c per 
lb, freed from all grease, this figure being in 
his favor compared with the cost of Australian 
wools of the same grade, the wide margin now 
existing between American and foreign offer- 
ing atempting opportunity for experiment. 
Sales at Boston since Jan 1 180,593,000 lbs 
(61,617,000 foreign and 118,976,000 domestic) 
against 131,602,000 lbs corresponding period 
last year, of which only 19,383,000 lbs were 
foreign. Prices at leading eastern and west- 
ern markets are harder than a week ago, but 
without general quotable advance. 





Cheap Corn Affects Hay Values. 





While quiet, and in many instances rather 
dull, hay is holding the advance of the early 
summer measurably well. Stocks in leading 
eastern cities are ample although receipts of 
strictly high grade at N Y and Phila only 
moderate and met with ready disposition. 
The declines in coarse cereals and other feed- 
ing stuffs are having some effect on hay, slight- 
ly reducing the consumptive demand in the 
cities. This is offset in a measure by drouth 
and poor pasturage in some dairy sections, 
obliging farmers to place stock on and 
other dry feed. Prime tinfothy will command 
$18 in nearly all eastern seaboard cities, but it 
requires a fancy car to touch 14 at Chicago 
or elsewhere in the west. 

The export trade amounts to something but 
so far this season has not been of sufiicient 
importance to make itselffelt on values. Dur- 
ing August the U K bought in this country 
only 4991 tons against 11,749 a year ago, and 
during eight months to Aug 31 total pur- 
chases in this country were 32,247 (136,139 in 
94) out of 74,071 imported from all countries, 


hay 
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Holland being second, France third and Alge- 
ria fourth. During all of ’94 the U K import- 
ed 254,214 tons. Choice American hay is re- 
ceiving considerable favor on the other side, 
apparentl? holding its own against Canadian. 
No 1 hay at Canadian country points is worth 
$9@9.25 per'ton, or about 3 higher than last 
spring. In Montreal No1 baled hay is held 
at 10.50@11 and exporters are paying farmers 
around 8 for No 2 loose delivered at the docks. 
RAR aed 

A Short Chestnut Season seems probable, with 
the market now fairly opened. Owing to 
warm weather which prevailed throughout 
Sept, offerings and demand were both limited, 
but a change to lower temperatures has in- 
creased business. In the middle and eastern 
states the crop is only moderate while the 
south is forwarding fair quantities to N Y, 
Boston and other northern cities. The mar- 
ket is always especially sensitive, carrying 
charges high, and prices subject to the supply 
which is impossible to gauge. In the east, 
quotations have held around $6 50@7 50 per bu 
of 60 lbs, and in Chicago choice and sound ripe 
nuts have sold at 8 and better, but the demand 
is so fickle that prices current to-day may be 
entirely at ' variance with those of to-morrow. 
Northern nuts are this year preferred to south- 
ern. Hickorygnuts are on the market, selling 
at wholesale at 1 25@1 75 per bu of 70 lbs. 


Marked Deficiency in Rainfall during the crop 
season of ’95, March 1 to Sept 30, was the rule 
throughout the country, with the exception of 
the north Pacific coast, the south Atlantic and 
limited areas in Mo, Dak, Minn and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky mountains. According to 
Prof Willis L. Moore, chief of the weather bu- 
reau, the rainfall was only 60 to 75 per cent of 
the av in the states north of the Ohio, includ- 
ing nearly the whole of the lake region. At 
New Haven, the deficiency was 11 inches dur- 
ing the seven months. At Harrisburg 15.84 
in, Vicksburg 10.11 in, Memphis 10.55 in, 
Indianapolis 10.02 in, Grand Haven, Mich, 
10, Dubuque 14.78, Portland, Ore, 6.09. 





Family Grocery Prices are about as favorable 
to consumers as they have been this summer. 
Flour is phenomenally low. Indicating the 
cheapness, choice spring patents are selling at 
present in a wholesale way as low as $3.60@3.70 
per bbl, winter patents 3.40@3.50 and _ straights 
3.35@3.40, to which of course a fair margin must 
be added when bought in small quantities. 
Sugars have gone up fractionally, but retailers, 
never regarding thisas a money making com- 
modity, sell nearly as many pounds for a dol- 


lar as formerly. Reputed strength in raw 
sugars abroad may do something to 
force a small advance a little later, 


granulated being now quoted at 4c per lb at 
wholesale. The rice crop is enormous, but the 
south does not raise enough for home demand, 
Japan and China supplying a large part of this, 
and prices are about steady. Syrups are firm, 
spices unchanged, coffees easy, teas no higher 
and dairy and table salt steadily held. New 
California raisins are reaching the eastern 
markets this week and prices have never been 
lower, grocers securing fair quaility at 34@ 
4k4c per lb. Dried fruits generally are dull and 
easy. 


A Smaller Tomato Pack in the central states 
for the season of ‘9% is probable, concerns rep- 
resented in the Western Packers’ Canned 
Goods Ass’n reporting 95,97 cases up to Sept 1 
and the output since that date comparatively 
small. In the territory covered by the Penin- 
sula Canned Goods Ass’n there are 120 pack- 
ers, Who this year had only 12,800 acres toma- 
toes available against 25,520 in ’. Ifthe cost 
of finished goods is 5@10c per dz less than the 
output of last year, as urged by some in the 
trade, this taken with the smaller supply may 
serve to help them out. With stocks well de- 
pleted during the coming season packers ought 
to be willing to pay producers a little more 
next summer. 





Money in Circulation continues to show a 
small decrease compared with early summer 
a year ago. Oct 1it amounted to $1,585,593,- 
509, or 22.57 per capita on an estimated popu- 
lation of the U S placed at 70,253,000. The to- 
tal is about 70,000,000 less than a year ago, 
and at present includes nearly 470,000,000 in 


gold coin and 116,500,000 in silver. 








MARKETS LACK SPECIAL NOVELTY. 
TvuEsDAY EVENING, Oct 8, 1595. 

A week devoid of special incident in the fi- 

nancial world should just now be taken as a 


favorable sign of a state of normal health, 


rather than regarded as a condition of posi- 
tive dullness. In the money centers of the 
operations have been’ con- 


country business 
ducted on a moderate with 
rather neglected. Foreigners are so absorbed in 
the craze for speculatingin South African min- 
ing stocks that they give little heed to condi- 
Itcan only be hoped 


scale securities 


tionsthis side the ocean. 


this furore will not develop into a crash, 
through unrealized hopes of profit sharing. 
Such would result in great detriment to Euro- 


pean business interests \ collapse of this for- 
eign boom, however, should not hurt America 
very much, as Europe holds an unusually small 
amount of our securities, hence could not 
throw on our markets stocks in such quanti- 
ties as to greatly demoralize values. Fears 
regarding gold exports have been at least tem- 
porarily allayed, and wholesale and manu- 
facturing circles are as a rule handling a good 


autumn business. The iron market in the 
east has reacted a little from its strong posi- 
tion, although prices at western centers hold 


up well. 

Prices governing farm crops are decidedly 
unsettled, some gains, notably in wheat, being 
followed by recessions. Cotton has sold at 
the highest prices on the crop, in turn harden- 
ing the market for cotton goods. Bradstreet’s 
that available wheat supplies in the US 
and Canada have increased net total only 
4,630,000 bu within three months, against four 
to six times as heavy increases in preceding 
years. And that total available supplies in 
America, Europe and afloat for Europe have 
actually declined about 1,000,000 bu since 
July 1, while in six preceding vears they in- 
creased 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bu in Tike pe- 
rods, this pointing to a firm statistical posi- 
tion. Exports wheat and tlour for the week 
smaller at 2,615,000 bu. Coarse grains are 
about as cheap as ever, under the realization 
of liberal reserves, and there has been no good 
recovery in values of live stock: Wool is in 
a more encouraging position, butter and 
cheese a shade steadier and fruits and vegeta- 
bles in ample supply everywhere. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


says 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 lbs, B5 75 #4 35 24300 
New York, 5 6 515 400 
Buffalo, 5 50 450 410 
Kansas City, 50 420 $65 
Pittsburg, 5 45 460 +00 


At Chicago, catile market uneven yet in better 
shape than a week age. Receipts continue liber- 
al (at the rate of over 70,000 ~» week) but cooler 
weather has resulted in a better demand, and 
yood to choice dressed beef, shipping and export 
steers show an advance of 20@35c compared with 
a week ago. No special improvement in common 
to fairly good natives, which are still obliged to 
with the desirable but cheaply 
fattened western grassers. Stock cattle 
remain high in price, yet there is a 
fair movement to the country. Texans are mov- 
ing a little more freely and are relatively easy in 
tone. Desirable milkers and springers are sal- 
able at about recent prices. Best natives are quo- 
table all the way up to $575, yet actual transac- 
tions are chiefly at 525 down to 375 for choice or 
fancy to fair butchers’ steers. Revised quota- 
tions follow: 


compete 


Fancy beef steers, $5°5 575 Com to extra bulls. #2 25@3 
Exporters. |45¢ to in Good feeders 25 380 
lbs. averays 4 MGS BW ommon do 740 = 300 
Good dressed beef and Caives. heavy 7M 325 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives.i00 to 180 Ibs 400 625 
to 1400 ibe 45 l) Milen cows, es Si 4000 
Fair to medium steers, Western range steers, 23 450 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 340 400 Grass-fed Tex steers 28 25 
Choice cows and heifers.325 375 Do cows and heifers 225 285 
Poor to good cows, 1” 30 


Hogs have little more than held their own for a 
number of days, and present prices are nearly as 
low as anything reached this season. Withinfthe 
past few days the demand on shipping account 
has improved, and this is an encouraging feature, 
yet receipts are about all that can be handled, 
these approximating 160,000 last week, and con- 
tinuing at a liberal pace the opening days of this 
week with quality rather indifferent. Selected 
light and medium hogs still command a good 
premium over common heavy packing sorts, and 
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with droves averaging 
rough lots 3 


S4 20 a4 WD, 
3 85a420 and 


are salable at 
275a3 50 ths, salable at 
a3 75. 

Sheep exhibit 
advanee of 
this week, under 


continued strength, last week’s 
laze being fairly well held so far 
more encouraging advices from 
ibroad with export wethers readily salable. Of- 
ferings largely fair to good western sheep 
and lambs and the av quality of supply not espe- 
cially good. Stockers wantéd and selling close to 
good western killing sheep, with fair numbers go- 
ing to the country every day. Common to extra 
hative wethers $2 25a4, with sales largely at 2 75@ 
325. Poor lots 1 75a@2 25, good to choice lambs 4 25 
a5, feeding sheep 2 50a3 10. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts have been smaller 
for a number of days, and this furnishes a little 
support, especially as there is a moderately good 
buteher and shipping demand. Common and 
thin steers are relatively weak, with inquiry 
chiefly for medium grades of well-tinished na- 
tives. Grass cattle sell ata discount and young 
steers suitable for feeding purposes command 
relatively good prices. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 


extra to fey steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 





to )HO S $5 00.45 45 1300 lbs. 275 3580 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 300 425 
1850 Ibs, 42) 48) Balls and stags. 200 540 
Com to fair. 1030 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 48 00 
aw! 25 38 Veal calves, 125 700 


The full advance in hogs scored last week, when 
prime droves sold up to $4 80448, has not been 
maintained, and market shows some reaction 
under offerings more than ample, considering the 
indifferent character of the support. Loeal butch- 
ers are buying moderately, and there is some 
shipping demand on eastern account, yet buy- 
ers as a rule are clamoring for still lower prices. 
Common yorkers and heavy hogs 4 30a4 4, seleet- 
ed light and medium weights 4 50a4 65, rough lots 
and pigs 3 50@4 25. Sheep have shared in a meas- 
ure the strength developed in other markets, and 
while devoid of special feature there is a fair out- 
let for all decent offerings. Prices based on 3 25@ 





4 for good to fancy wethers, 95@120 ths, and 2 25@3 
for light and medium butchers’ sheep. Lambs 


3 25@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle quiet and rather dull in spite 
of light receipts much of the time for 10 days past. 
A few really good butchers’ weights will sell with 
considerable readiness, while ali else moves rather 
indifferently. Choice beeyes up to $4 75@5 25 but 
fair to good butchers’ gveights will with difficulty 
bring more than 3 75a425. Stock cattle quiet at 
2 75a3 75, milch cows in about the recent favor at 
35a50 ea for fair to choice. Hogs failed to hold the 
advance scored early last week, and have since 
shown considerable depression. Offerings rather 
abovean average. Good to choice medium weights 
4 30a4 45, selected light 4 40a4 50, half fat and mixed 
droves 410a4 35. Export sheep are wanted but 
have failed to hold the 15a25e advance recently 
seored, and prices are little better than a week 
ago, while common droves are indifferently sup- 
ported. Sales based on 2 25a3 75 for poor to choice 
butchers’ and shipping weights with fancy export 
wethers 4 or a shade premium, and lambs 3 25a4 75 

At New York, cattle have felt the influence of 
firmer advices from the west, especially so far as 
choice steers are concerned. Exporters in evi- 
dence and local butchers buying fairly. Quota- 
tions on the basis of $4@5 65 for good to fancy na- 
tive steers, and 1 25@2 50 for poor to common bulls 
and cows. Veal calves nearly steady at 5@8 25 for 
poor to extra, grassersand buttermilk 2 75@3 50. 
Hogs easy at 4 75@5 15 for rough heavy to assorted 
light. Sheep dull, but generally steady, with 
some inquiry on export account and sales at 2@3 
for poor to common and choice to fancy quota- 
ble up to 3 75@4. Dressed mutton 4@7c P tb, dress- 
ed lambs 6@914c. 

At Boston, milch cows in moderate demand at 
$40@56 ea for good to fey, with an occasional sale 
at still higher figures. Poor to common lots 20@ 
35 ea, yearling steers 8@16. 

At London, American steers firmer at 84%4@10% 
P lb, estmated dressed weight, and sheep 9@11. 
Refrigerator beef 8@8%4c. ' 


GENERAL MAR&KETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Beans. 

At New York, regeipts fair and offerings 
ample. Good to ch marrow $1 65@170. p bu, 
medium 1 45@155, pea 145@150, white kidney 
190@1 9, red kidney 1455@160, black turtle 
soup 170@1 75, yellow eye 185@1 90, Cal limas 
290@3, foreign marrow 130@14), medium 135 
@1 40, pea 1 20@1 30, green peas 9a 9c. 

At Boston, usual distribution, old _ prices 
governing. N Y and Vt h p_ pea $1 5i0@ 
155 Pp bu, screened 1 25, seconds 1@1 10, 
Cal pea 175,ch h p medium 145@1 50, seconds 
1@110, foreign pea 145, medium 140, extra 


yellow eyes 1 70@1 75, red kidney 1 40@1 60, dried 
limas 6e ® th. 


, 
Kgxz-. 

At New York, some searcity of fey brings 
firmness. Fey new-laid vearby 2a2tle P dz, 
N Y¥ country marks 19a@19%,c, Pa 19@19%ge, ch 
northern Ind and O 1742 @18e, ch western 17 @17',«, 
refrigerator 151,@16e, culls and seconds $2 70@3 50 


p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, arrivals largely 
quently faulty. Fney northern 
mands a premium. Nearby and 


westerns but fre- 
readily 
Cape fev 


com- 


20¢@23e P dz, eastern ch fresh 18@19e, fair to good 

lia l6c, Vt and N H ch 18@19c, western fey Il7!,a 

18c, refrigerator 15',a16c. P E Island 17 a@li se. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At boston, trade large in grapes with more 
attention paid cranberries. Peaches, Ny 
60c@31 P bskt, Bartlett pears 150a4 Pp bbl, 
Seckel 3@5, grapes, Concord %@1l0c p small 


bskt, Salem 10@1l1c, Damson plums 75c@1 P 8&-tb 
bskt, Cape Cod cranberries, ch dark 5@5 50 p bbl, 
light 4@4 75, ch quinees 3 50@4. 

At New York, the local demand for sound lots 
is good and prices fairly well supported. Bart- 
lett pears $2@4 P bbl, Seckel 2@4, Sheldon 150@ 
250, Flemish Beauty 1@3, Western and Md peach- 
es 50c@2 P carrier, Jersey lal 25 p bskt, Delaware 
grapes 10@16c Pp 5-ib bskt, Niagara 8@12c, Concord 
8a9e, Cape Cod cranberries 5504@575 Pp bbl, Dam- 
son plums 75c@1 P 10-lb bskt, Green Gage 75ca1 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, weakness in coarse cereals has 
its effect here. Sharps $1 p 100 tbs, screen- 
ings 50@75e, rye feed 5c, oil meal 19@1950 
P ton, linseed cake 1750@18, cottonseed 18@ 
1850, bran 14a@14 50. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 240@260 ~ 100 Ibs, white do 2 50@2 65, 
brewers’ meal 9%@95c, grits %@95c, western 
coarse cornmeal Ti@76e, city 76a@78c, yellow 95e. 

At Boston, supplies ample all around. Spring 






bran $1475 p ton, winter 1525, spring mid- 
dlings 1575, winter 18@19, mixed fe@d 16, 
cottonseed meal 1925, hominy feed 14 75a 
1525, ground wheat 1850a@1875, corn meal s4@ 
86e P bag, ch kiln dried 18a190 Pp bbi. 
Prices for ground feed are for larger lots of one 


to five cars or more, spot cash. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, generally steady to 
more activity since the advent of cooler 


firm, with 
weathe! 


Ocean freights 15s ~ ton to London. Prime 
timothy %c p 100 tbs, No 1 ec, No 2 se 
No 3 TWatic, clover mixed Tic, clover 55 
a6ove, salt hay 50c, long rye straw 60@65c, 


short 40@55c, wheat 35a@ 45, oat 40a45c. 


At Boston, choice grades steady and _ poor 
hay duil. N Y and Can, ch to fey §$18@ 
1850 ~ ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern ch 
14415, ordinary to fair 13@14, clover and elover 


mixed 11@12, swale 8@9, good to prime rye straw 
11 50@12, oat 7 50a8. 
Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, without special development. 
Country-slaughtered cow 84 @9e P th, bull 7@7lee, 
salf $110@140 ea. Country tallow 43,@45,¢ P fh, 
city 43c, edible 5c, brown grease 3a314c, yellow 
3lya3ige, white 4a4\\Xc. 

At Boston, strength is lacking. No 1 steer 
814c P th, No 2 6144@7c, cow 554@64c, calf 75e@$l 35 
ea, deacons and dairy skins 40@50c, lamb skins 
30@50e. Rough tallow 14,@2',c p ib, rendered 
34,@4e. 

Onions. 

At New York, the street is burdened with com- 
mon stock while choice lots are steady at the 
prices. Little interest is manifested at present, 
whatever may be developed later when fresh veg- 
etables are out of the way. LI and NJ $1@1 406 
bbl, Orange Co red 60c@I1 15, yellow 75¢@1 25, east- 
ern white 1 25@2 25, red 1@1 25, yellow 1 25@1 35. 

At Boston, market less depressed, the low prices 
established in Sept attracting buyers for placing 
in winter storage. Sound lots are moving with 
rather more freedom at following quotations: 
Native stock in full size bbls $1 25@1 35, western 
Mass 1 20@1 30, New York state 1@1 10 ~ small bbl. 

At Chicago, quietude prevails with the trade 
favorable to Spanish onions. The receipts from 
nearby points are only fair. Small red 25@30c Pp 


bu, large 32@40c, small yellow 25@28c, large 33a40c, 


homegrown 50@75e P 1%-bu sack, white $1 50a@2 
~ bbl, Spanish 80c@$1 p bu bx. 
Pork Product. 

At New York, meeting fair domestic and ex- 


Mess pork $9 75@10 75 ~ bbl, family 
short clear 11 50@13, country 
light 7@714c, medium 6@6%4c. 
Poultry. 

At New York, cooler weather is favorable to 
trade in dressed fowls. Local spring chickens 
10a10%c P th, western 914,@10c, local fowls 10%,@1le 
P th, western 10@l1lic, roosters 6@6%c, mixed tur- 
keys 9@10c, local ducks 60@9e P pr, western 60@ 
75e. local geese $1 25@175, western 25@1 50, 
southern 1@1 25, pigeons 20@25e. 

At Boston, chickens plentiful, 
westerns. Northern and eastern 


port demand. 
mess 11 50@12, 
dressed pork, 


especially 
fresh-killed 





chickens 15@18c P tb, extra ch fowls 14@ 
isc, common to good 11@13c, ducks 10@13c, live 
fowls 8@10c, spring chickens 8@llc, western 
dressed turkeys 11@12c, chickens 12@13c, fowls 
11@1114e. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, green stuff in fair supply, though 
choice stock not burdensome. Cabbage $2@4 P 100, 
squash, marrow 50@75c P bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, tur- 
nips 50@60c P bbl, tomatoes 25@35c P bx, egg 
plant 75e@1 25 P bbl, peppers 50@75c, green corn 
5a@10 P 1000, cauliflower1@3 ~p bbl, lima beans 
2@3 Pp bag, pumpkins 0@T5c P bbl. 

At Boston, weather conditions more favorable 
for increased consumption. String beans 50@60c 
~ bu at wholesale, wax 50c,new beets 30c, cab- 
bage 2@3 PY 100, carrots 30c WP bu, cauli- 
flower 125 ® dz, celery 50@75c P dz bchs, 
green corn 40c P bx, cucumbers 6@8 P 100, let- 
tuce 15@20c P dz, parsley 15c ® bu, parsnips 50c P 
bu, peppers 50c, short radishes 0c P bx, spinach 
10¢c Pp bu, tomatoes 40c, flat turnips 50@6€0c, ruta- 
bagas 90c P bbl, marrow squash 50c P bbl, Bay 
State and Hybrid 60@75c, large limabeans 1 P 
bu, egg plant 1) dz, salsify 75c, mint 40c, cress 
35¢e, leeks 60@75c, Brussels sprouts 3 50 p bu. 

Wool. 

General firmness prevails. See Commercial Ag- 
riculture page. Prices on the basis of the follow- 
ing at Boston, New York and Philadelphia, with 
Chicago at usual fright difference: Ohio and Pa 
XX and above 19@19%4c, X 17144@18c, No 1 20@2I1c, 
fine unwashed 1244@13c, Ohio combining No 1, % 
@'%, blood 2144@22c, Ohio delaine 20@21c, Mich X 
and above 164@17c, No 1 19@20c, No 2 21@22c, Mich 
combing No 13%4@'4 blood 20c, Ky, Ind, Mo combing 
14, blood 17@20c, % blood 17@19c. Scoured basis, 
Texas fine spring 35@36c, medium 32c, territory 
fine 36@37c, medium 32c. 





THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Less Depression in Sound Stock. 

The atmosphere is clearerin the apple trade and 
the past week has developed a steadier tone. This 
does not extend to common windfalls, of which 
the supply seems to be increasing, following the 
hot wave of late Sept, nor is there any help for 
poor to common stock, wormy and gnarled fruit, 
suitable only for the cider mill. So much of this 
is pressing on the market that prices are about as 
low as it is possible for them to reach, and in sec- 
tions not favored with good shipping facilities or- 
dinary fruit is nearly unsalable. The change for 
the better comes in ‘two directions, one the ad- 
vance of autumn, Oct days bringing sound fruit 
closer to the attention of consumers who wish to 
lay in supplies for winter use; the other, fair in- 
quiry on the part of dealers and speculators to 
place in cold storage and some movement on ex- 
port account. Arrivals at Chicago have increased, 
and promise to continue liberal, but the market 
is in good form so far as sound stock is concerned. 
The east is getting rather more poor fruit than 
can be utilized, but fancy apples, especially red 
varieties, are in better demand, this being true 
both at N Y and Boston. At the point last named 
Sept receipts were 38,268 bbls against 53,615 in ’94. 

Exports up to the present time are about a 
third those of last season, but there is nothing 
disappointing in this as it was pointed out in our 
columns several weeks ago that England and the 
continent are well supplied with autumn fruit. 
This out of the way, however, it is expected the 
demand for sound winter stock from this side will 
increase. Total exports upto the first week in 
Oct are in round numbers 65,000 bbls against 175,- 
000 the corresponding period in °%, and include 
initial shipments from Halifax. Late London 
cables to Otto G. Mayer & Co, N Y¥ exporters, re- 
port English dealers of the opinion that by the 
end of Oct the market will be sufficiently cleanec 
of native apples to make a demand for good 
American fruit. Late sales in Liverpool were at 
$2a3 50 P bbl for Baldwins, 1 75@2 25 for Greenings 
and 2 75@4 50 for good to fancy Kings. The last 
named have sold at a guinea in Glasgow, equal to 
aboyt 5. Choice Baldwins 3 85@4 35, Northern Spys 
50@75e lower and other red apples 2 82@4 25 when 
sound and well colored, the demand for such be- 
ing encouraging. 

Ontario growers are making contracts for 
choice winter apples at $1 P bbl on‘the ground, 
these being taken for export account, with fey 
varieties 125. The heavy crop of English apples 
is not yet outof the way and takings of both 
Canadian and U § fruit are small compared with 
last season’s good ‘asinae in Oct. Fine selections 
are expected to do better as the season advances. 

The N Y fruit buyers’ union, an organization de- 
voted chiefly tothe trade in oranges, lemons, 
grapes, etc, is becoming very particular. The 
trustees have just adopted a resolution to the ef- 
fect that the rooms of the uhion are for the ex- 
clusive use of the members and their guests. 

At Fern Creek, Jefferson Co, Ky, winter varieties 
have dropped badly. Ben Davis bring 50@b5c p 
bbl. 

At Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Pa, crop a partial 
failure. Thefew for sale bring $1 25@150 P bbl, 


purchasers furnishing barrels. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


At New York, inquiry for sound winter fruit in- 


creasing. Quotations for nearby lots follow: 
Blush $1 25@1 50 P bbl, 20-oz 1@1 50, Fall Pippin 
1 25@1 75, York Pippin 1 25@175, King 1 25@2, 


Baldwin 1@1 50, Greening 1@1 37, Jonathan 2 50, 
Gravenstein 2a@2 50, Ben Davis 1 25@1 75 

At Boston, over-ripe fruit does not share in the 
slight firmness governing hard stock of favorite 
varieties. York state 20-oz $150a175 P bbl, Me 
Harveys 2, Gravenstein 2 25@275, Pippins, ete, 
175@2, Ben Davis 150@1 75, N ¥Y Greenings 150 
@175, mixed western 1@1 50. 

At Chicago, generally quiet, 
proving. Red and green mixed, sound $1@ 
175 P bbl, Ben Dvrvis 1 25@1 75, Kings 1 50@2, 
Jonathan 1 25@2 25, Pound Sweets 1 50@2 25, ch red 
eating apples 1 75@2 50, windfalls 60¢c@1, 


with quality im- 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING SEPT 28. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 

pool don gow points 
New York, ar _ 2,372 “= 8,188 
Boston, — -- — 48 
Montreal, 2,128 ~ 608 — 2.730 
Halifax, — 6,500 - = 6,500 
Total, 6,500 2,980 — 17,466 
Week Sept 21, 28 1,816 _ 6,426 
Week Sept 14, - yoda -- 5,449 
Corresp week ’94, 22,333 8,03 204 69,588 
Tota) this season, 13 464 9,458 _ 42,117 
Season ’94-’95, 23,423 22,192 460 132,780 





THE POTATO TRADE. 





Rot Reducing the Merchantable Crop. 

The important thing in the situation is the con- 
tinued development of damage by rot as growers 
get into the fields. Loss in this direction is not 
uniform to all parts of the country, the newer 
states in the northwest being comparatively ;free, 
while in many of the central and middle states 
and particularly in NE, decided inroads have 
been made into the merchantable crop. Large 
though the acreage and average yield are, this 
may make itself felt a little later, especially as 
dealers discriminate sharply in placing winter 
supplies in cold storage. The market up to the pres- 
ent time is without resiliency,however, and prices 
atjthe bottom, every important distributing center 
getting about all the potatoes it can handle. At 
the low quotations fair steadiness prevails both 
east and west, although poor grades drag heavily, 
and perforce sell to peddlers at prices which 
scarcely pay cost of production. 

Good Mich stock is moving across the lake to 
Chicago rapidly and selling sacked in 1000-bu lots 
at 22@24c on the dock. Farmers’ deliveries there 
and in Wis and other parts of the northwest are 
free in spite of low prices, which in many instan- 
ces net them only 10@15¢ ® bu. 

One day last week Pa RR brought to N Y 3251 
bbls sweets from Va, and market broke to $1 75@2 
YP bbl, although’ choice stock in double heads 
brought more, Thereis much complaint over the 
small barrels used by some Va shippers, these 
holding perhaps half bushel less than the stand- 
ard bbl. 

It requires especially good stock to bring over 
35¢c in Boston although Aroostook Hebrons will 
command a little more, the movement from that 
important county up tothe present time being 
only moderate. 

Out of 1,887,796 acres under crops in Manitoba 
this year there were 16,716 in potatoes compared 
with 13,300 in ’94. 

At Fern Creek, Jefferson 
60c P bbl. 

At New York, supplies burdensome so far as 


Co, Ky, choice Blush 

















common stock is concerned.’ LIin bulk $1@1 25 
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STEEL 


wee Picket Lawn Fence 


Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel Tree, 
Flower and pomato Guards, Cabled Field and Hog 
Fence, 24 to 58 in. high, Poultry, Garden and Rabbit 
Fence; Steel Wire Fence Board.etc. Catalogue free. 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, UL 








Frise Chester Whites, Berkshires, Jersey 
Calves, pure Collies, Beagles, Fowls 61st 
year. F. Morris, Norway, Penna. 


PIC 
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Impure Blood 


Manifests itself in hives, pimples, boils, and 
eruptions which distigure the face and 
By purifying the 
Sarsaparilla completely cures 
these troubles and clears the skin. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla overcomes that tired, drowsy feel- 


ing so general at this season and gives strength 
and vigor. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
theepublic eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 


other 
cause pain and annoyance. 
blood Hood’s 


cure habitual constipation. 
Hood’ S Pills Price 25 cents. . 








It is the meat food for 
poultry kept in confinement; 
it is a clean, sweet combi- 
nation of thoroughly cooked 


meat and bone, finely pul- 


verized. It is fed by mix- 
ing with other food in a 
“mash.” 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for ro hens 3 months, $x. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 


Made ONLY by 


The BOWKER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass. 








Cl Ni DURABLE 
LIGHT 

STRONG 
Costs EN Lasts LONGEST, Looks BEST. 


—FOR THE— 


Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
& Railroad. 









<= EAVELA E Co., 
Free. 4l LE Ade Street, Sndbanapalne Ind 





By feeding green cut bone, the 
i @gg producing food in the world. 
than medicine and cheaper than grain. 


Mann’ s Bone Cutter sien 


it before you pay for 
. Prise 85.00 andupward. 161 Sichest 
; Awards rec d. Catal’g free if name this paper. 


--F. W. MANN CO., Milford, 


38Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
Bell 
a | 


Better 









Power Leverage 64 tol 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il. 
































“Supplied in n carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 





[= 








CANADA 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


ASHES . 








Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 


Write for free pamphlet, 
sample and price. 

, MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 

62 2 Arcade Block, Oswego.N.Y. 
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» bbl, N J 9ce@1 10, N Y Rose and Hebron 9c@1 P 
180 ths, Burbanks %e@1, yellow sweet 2@2 

At Boston, no shortage anywhere. Aneetteck 
Hebrons 38@40e P bu, Rose 35c, N H Rose 30c, He- 
brons 35¢e, N ¥ and Vt 35c, Rose and Hebrons $1 25 
! bbl, yellow sweets 2@2 50 P bbl. 

At Chicago, receipts are coming forward at the 
rate of 150 cars weekly. Good to ch Burbanks 25@ 
30e P bu, good to fey large Hebrons and Rose 24@ 
28e, fair to good 23@27¢, Peerless 22@28c,common to 
good mixed 20@25c. 


THE GRAIN’ TRADE. 





WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 


LATEST 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Cort Oats Timothy Chover 

Chicago, 58 293, 17% *3 35 *7 00 
New York, tag er 23 "450 “3 0 
Boston, : 424 26h, 375 * 850 
Toledo, 65), 3246 214, 400 
St Louis, 624, 26 is - . 
Minneapolis, 554, - _ -_ 
San Francisco, ‘974 "115 *85 *7 00 _ 
London, 7336 47 — — — 

*Prices per ceutal. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
October, 58 — 
December, 587% 27 54 1734 
May, 18%, 63 29 204 


At Chicago, wheat has proved a disappointment 
to its friends, the substantial advance noted early 
last week disappearing and No 2 seiling finally 
under le P th. There is too much wheat in sight 
in the northwest. Farmers seem to be falling over 
one another in order to market their crops, re- 
gardless of present or prospective world’s condi- 
und naturally there is a considerable piling 


tions, i 

upof pubhe stocks. Armour has been buying 
a lot of spring wheat in the northi- 
west, presumably for shipment tohis Chi- 
cago elevators, and while this temporarily 


causes firmness at Minneapolis and Duluth, it de- 
presses the Chicago trade, as it is interpreted this 
will mean just so much more wheat in local ele- 
earried for the sake of earning ware- 
December wheat, which sold at 
é4c early last week, declined to 59%ec at the 
close, and again lower this week with May 
around 635¢ after selling above 67¢, and No 2 in 


vators to be 
house charges. 


store 591, a60c. No 4red by sample 50a544,c, No3 
le a@59'4c, ordinary 3, spring 554@55'9c. Foreign 
markets still refuse to offer good support and in- 
vestment buyers are timid. Millers are actively 


re quantities of flour which 


sale. 


engaged turning off larg 
meet with comfortable 

Corn prices are around record-breaking figures, 
It isnot necessary for them to decline much from 
those of a week ago to score this result. Trade is 


net large, the easy tone being due partly to 
the reaction in wheat. Weather conditions in 
the corn belt are propitious for curing and 
harvesting, and the movement of both 
old and new continued liberal. Receipts 
at this city exceeding 3000 cars weekly, 
wainst less than 1000 a yearago, when the crop 


was exceptionally short. Sept receipts 4000 cars 
in exeess of last year. Exports continue liberal 
but not sufficiently heavy to help the market. 
Returns from the harvest fields fully confirm our 
weekly bulletin, indicating an enormous crop, 


and all these factors have their influence on 
values. Dee worked down to 2754c P bu last 
Saturday, and isthis week dependent largely 


upon the movement of cash corn, with May at the 
recent small premium. No 2(old) in store 301,@ 
3154c, No 2 white $01, 2303%4c, No3 and 3 yellow 30%, 
a40*%,c, No 4 by sample @30c. 

Oats are worth but little more than %e PB th. 
The week has brought further heaviness, No 2 for 
either Oct or Dee delivery selling under 18e Pp bu 
of 32tbs with May only fractionally better than 
20¢. Receipts from the enormous new crop heavy, 
one day alone bringing in almost 1,000,000 bu, aid 
arrivals last week 3040 cars against 1040 cars’a year 
ago. Farmers are only getting 12@13c in Ia, and 14 
@l5eat [ll points. Low prices are stimulating 
shipping demand. No 3 and 3 white 174,@19e ® bu, 
No 2 mixed 184% @18%sc in store, No 3 by sample lic 
for poor, up to 20e for choice white. 

tye quiet, although prices have made some gain 
in spite of wheat reaction. No particular news, an 
advance of 2@3c stimulating shipments from the 
and this followed by partial loss, which 
has left No2in store around 4le Pp bu against 
lec a week ago, Dec 42c and May 46@46\4c. 

Barley is doing alittle better, but the gain is 
infinitesimal and confined almost wholly to better 
urades These up to 38a45e p bu when good to 

illy faney, while poor malting barley is 28@35c, 

d thin, suitable only for feed purposes, dull at 
Offerings only moderate and market in 
fairly healthy shape. 


281, 


country, 


"ha soe 


Flaxseed comparatively steady at 9%%6@97\,c 
? bu for Noton track and market rather 


Considering the large crop, receipts 
are only moderate. Dec 96144@97¢e, May $1 0114%4.@ 
102. Decidedly low prices for timothy last week 
have not developed much increase in the demand 


unsettled. 


with good country lots quotable around 325 
P ctl, extra to fancy up to 375 @4, prime for 
Oct delivery 345 and March 365. Receipts 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


larger than last year, showing some accumula- 
tion. Clover easy owing to indifferent demand 
on either domestic or foreign account. Prime 
Oct delivery 7 P ctl, poor to fair country 
seed 5 50@6 50. 

At Toledo, wheat depressed through increasing 
receipts in the northwest, smaller export trade, 
weak cables and lack of confidence on the part of 
the bulls. Dec 665c, No 2 cash 65\4c, No 3 soft 
6244c. Corn dull and lower with No 3 around 32%4¢ 
No 2 Dee delivery (new crop) 28%4c, May 29%4c. 
Oats easy with No 2 white 22%4c¢, rye dull at 44e. 
Clover receipts liberal and the moderate ship- 
ments all on domestic account with exporters in- 
different. Prices depressed, quality of receipts 
common. Prime Oct delivery 410 p bu, fair to 
good country seed 3 75@4. 

At New York, wheat unsettled, with 
able weakness developed, as foreign markets are 
relatively lower than American, exports small 
and advices trom the northwest bearish. No 2 
red 64a6i4,c, No 3 62@62!,c, No 1 north- 
ern 65c. In corn, the drift has been down- 
ward under free selling. No news, but realization 
of enormous crop prevents support. No 2 mixed 
374g.a38e, No 3 364,a37¢c. Oats depressed, owing 
to free movement, with No 2 in elevator 23e and 


consider- 


No 2 white 25@25t.c, Rye neglected at 42a 44¢ state 
and Jersey in ecarlots, barley dull and easy, with 


western feeding 30a40c and malting 43@50c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 
NEW YORK—At Albany, moderate trade in 
farm staples, with prices much as a week ago. 
Wool slightly steadier, though only a small busi- 
hess passing. Dairy products quiet but less de- 


pressed and onions and apples in large supply. 
Potatoes easy at recent quotations 

At Syracuse, fair trade in seasonable stuff with 
P bu, cabbages $2.43 P 100, 


low at 3c P bu, hides easy. Poultry in ample sup- 
ply based on 9@10c ® tb for live chickens. Fresh 
eggs 1814@22c, ice house 14@20c, home dressed beef 
sides 4@7c P tb, mutton 7T@8&c, veal 7ase, dressed 
hogs 5@64ec. Timothy hay 12@16 P ton, clover 8@ 
9, grain markets unsettled. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 66%.@67c p 
bu, No 2 corn 35@35'4c, No 2 mixed oats 22@22%4¢, 
barley 38a45c, rye 451,@46c, flaxseed $1 05, coarse 


winter bran 15@1525 ® ton, spring 14@14 50, fine 
spring middlings 16 50, winter 18 50. 

In Other Places—At Mentz, Cayuga Co, N Y, 
oats 2142a22c PY bu, corn 38c, wheat 58c, buck- 


wheat 40c, apples slow at 75c P bbl.—At Frank- 
fort, Herkimer Co, fruit plentiful, windfall apples 
bringing 15¢c # bu at cider mill and 30c P 100 ths at 
Au- 


evaporator. Potatoes 40c to groceries.—At 
burn, potatoes in a small way 25c. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, strictly 


fresh eggs 18@181,c p dz, showing firmness under 
only moderate offerings, onions 30@35c P bu, baled 
timothy hay $16@16 50 P ton, mixed clover 13.@13 50, 
rye straw 10 50@11 50, wheat 6 50@7, No 2 red wheat 
65a@66c P bu, corn 40@4014c, clover seed 742 @8\4c Pp 
lb, timothy 2@2 25 p bu, winter bran lower than 
a week ago a 14@1525 P ton, spring 14§25a@15. 
Fowls 9@1042c P th 1 w. Cabbage 2@3 p 100, 
potatoes 25a33¢ p bu, apples150a@3 p bbl, pe 
350@5, quinces 2@3, cranberries 5 75a@6 25. 
At Pittsburg, 


ars 
country produce without espe- 
cial change, onions and potatoes showing weak- 
ness at 40¢c and 35¢ P bu respectively, these prices 
ter demand at 151,4164¢¢ Pp dz, Pa and Ohio selects. 
governing car lots, standard varieties. Eggs in bet- 
Dressed spring chickens 11¢@12c¢ P 1b, with broil- 
ers 13a1i4e and old hens 9alle. 


In Other Places—At Troxelville, Snyder Co, but- 


ter 18c, eggs 16c, potatoes 25c, chickens | w &e, 
lard 9c, onions 45c, wool 19c, wheat 55c, rye 40e, 
oats 22c, corn 40c.—At Factoryville, eggs léc p 


dz, butter 20@25c } th. 






































tatoes easy at 30a@35e 
Gatenthers G3, auhene 35a40e P bu, other veg- OHIO—At Columbus, farm produce in gener- 
etables aboutsteady. Apples plentiful with stand- ally ample supply, many lines showing weak- 
ards at 35@40e P bu, grapes 1’,@3c P tb, Chestnuts ess. The big crop of potatoes is moving and 
ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
ATLANTIC, Ommon ense 
New York. 
- AN, 
——— | vee = “ * 
BRADLEY, dictates that you use materials when paint- 
New York. > 
aceaen Nem Yor ing that you know something about. Pure 
c pas aa , tii. 
— White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
Buffalo. . 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS, have been the standard for years. You 
Pittsburgh. 
ee know all about them; if you don’t your 
FAENESTOCK, : ee . 
e— |painter does. To make sure, however, ex- 
New York 
ee amine the brand (see list). 
EWIS & BROS.CO ~ T . . ’ 
cae Philadelphia. For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
wa |White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
MISSOURI. Ly > 
° Ouls. } ~ 
RED SEAL, and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
St. Louis. Bis . X / 
SALEM salem, Mass. (tinting Pure White Lead. Pamphlet and 
ee color-card free. 
. Louis and Chic 
ULSTER, Ae — NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
cw 
i 1 Broadway, New York. 
~ SAVE ¥ your FUEL oe E 
9 eal 
By using our (stove pipe) 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, : 
ONE stove or furnace does the work ef TWO, 


Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 
To Introduce our Radiator 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price, and secures an 

agency. Write at once. 
Rochester Radiator Company, 
9 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 









































VIRCINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful, Health 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 





CALIFORNIA COLONY. 


Desirable families only. Small capital necessary Five 
to forty acres in each farm. One acre keeps a cow and 
calf the entire year. Poultry profitable. All kinds of 
fruit. Vegetables planted and harvested 365 days in the 
A Perfect irrigation. No malaria Main railroad. 
50 miles from San Francisco. Schools, etc. Over 500 peo- 
le now settled. Fastest growing colony in California. 

ention this paper. B. MARKS, Rox 175, Omaha, Neb. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 














rs now think prices are 
Hebrons, 


hearly o1 
Burbanks and 


ceile quite at 


the bottom. Rose 28a 


gle P bu, sweets $1 T0Oa1 75 pP bbl. Apples are 
dull and dragging atl) bbl for sound and good 
stock Late peaches lal 35 » bu. A big crop of 
beans in evidence and prices to farmers 120 p 
suck, limas expected in a week. For new chest- 
nuts dealers are paying 5 ~P bu. Timothy seed, 


selling prices, red clover 7 70, alsike 
x 20, fey bine grass 7 50, orchard grass and red top 
10a 16¢ P th. Loose hay 15a16 Pton,baled timothy 14 
under 


Concord grapes 2¢ 


390 P 100 Ibs, 


al6, oatand rye straw 6a7, 
food suj ply at 33a50¢e P bu. 

and Catawbas 2!,e ~ bbl nnehanged 
with ch beef steers 4 254450, milch cows 254@35 ea, 
sheep 2 5043 } 100 Ibs. Grain dull with old corn 
s3a34¢ P bu and new oats 22a25ce. Wool quiet, 
i4alé6c Pt for medium and 
washed, hides easy at 7',c for green cured. Fresh 
eggs 15e » dz, ice house stock 12a@13c, live hens 
weak at 2@250) dz, roosters 1 75, dressed chick- 
ens Ta¥%e P lb, other fowls in proportion. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

fhe consumptive demand, for butter is good, 
but buyers Sharply against all 
which is off in flavor and showing the ill effect of 
warm Now that temperatures 
are lower, however, there is less complaint in this 
direction, and really choice cmys are in generally 
supply This tendeney toward higher 
taking as a emy at 211,@221,¢, 


onions quiet 


Live stock 


based on coarse 


discriminate 


recent weather. 


ample 
prices, basis fey 
of course serves to hold the demand in check to 
sume eXtent, as this Means a nhecessary advance 
across the retail counter toa point periiaps be- 
yond the ability of many to grant. In IH, the 
home of bowus butter, and other states where the 
there is always a disposition on 
grocersto take out butterine 
government licenses when butter advances to a 
level where it must retail at 2 P tbh or more. 
[thas been hinted ‘that the foxy oleomargarine 
instrumental in part of the 
eods at Elgin, with some 
ie Low and medium 
everywhere and 


luws are easy, 


the part of retail 
7 a30e 


manufacturers were 
recent advance in pure ¢ 
rpose in vi 


such ulterior p 
1 entiful 


ilies of butter are p 


rather easy in tone, 








New York State—At Albany, good to eh 
emy 22!4,a23!,c Pp tb, dairy 21 a22ze At e, 
steady under fair ca Good toch en 25e 
dairy 18421 At Buffalo, offerings only moder- 





ate N Y and Pa extra emy 23a23 
western 17.a1% 

At New York, supply of fey makes still rather 
moving 


o¢, dairy 20a 22c, 


deficient and everytl read ly at quo- 


tations except low grades which are dull. Dairy 
quiet and firm for faney. N Y and Pa extra 
emy 221,@23¢ Pp ib. Elgin and other wesiern ex- 
tra 23c. firstse 20a21! seconds l6a18e, N Y¥ 
dairy half tubs extra 20a@2l1c, firsts 18@19c, west- 
ern dairv firsts 12@14« seconds 102 alle, June 
factory firkins 114,@12l4c, tubs 12@13c, firsts 11 
all',e. 

At Utica 125 pkgs creamery at 22c. Af Little 
Falls 35 pkgs dairy at 18a19¢ and 53 pkgs 
creamery at 20a@2Iic 

Pennsylvania — At Philadelphia, continued 
firmness in fey makes is the rule, with med 
grades dull. Good to fey ecmy 23@231,¢e, prints 24a 
2h At Pittsburg, best Ohio emy 22@23c, dairy 


and country rolls 15@18e, according to 


and flavor. 


quality 
At Boston, northern 
with under 
extra emy, assorted 


emy firm at quotations 
neglectei. Vt and N H 
224221,c P tbh, northern 
NY assorted 214,@22c, large tubs 2lec, eastern 
194 20c, 21a22e, large tubs 
2ic¢, northern emy firsts 18419¢c, western 17@19¢, Vt 
extra dairy 18c, N Y 17a4%8e, firsts 14@16c, wesi- 
ern firsts 12c, extra emy in bxs 23e, dairy 20¢, 
trunk butter, 44 or 42-tbh prints, creaméry 23¢@2ic, 


dairy 21a22ce. 


grades 
sizes 


western assorted 


At Chicago, selling on South Water street as 
: Extracmy 21@21!,c Pp fb, firsts 18220c, 
seconds 13ai6e,imt cmy firsts lic, ordinary 12@ 
3c, exira ; 17!,@18¢, firsts 131,@ 
i41.,¢, ladles firsts 11@12c, fresh 
packing stock 7% ,grease 4a5e. 

The Cheese Trade. 
York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
)) tb, flats 9@91,c, skims 3.5c, imt 
Swiss 13a14c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 
and flats Ta & At Buffalo, in small demand. 
N Y full cream 81,@91,c, western 71,@81,¢, part 


follows 
dairy Cooley's 


seconds 91,alle, 


New 


dars 81,@91,¢ 


skims 5@6e.—At Ogdensburg 71,@7%c for ched- 
lars, with twins held at 9c. 
41 New York. trade chiefly on domestic ac- 


count, only a few hundred boxes being taken for 
export the past week. The situation is little or 
iO more f ry to dealers than to producers 
n the interior, alt} prices seem to be gradu- 
] worl rtoward higher ground. There is a 
fairly od demand for shipment to the 
south. Prices are as follows: N Y new 
full cream, ch to fey large white 8%,a8%ec p 
it. colored 8@8ty good to prime Taye, fey 
White small 9 4901 . colored N,a9Qc, good to ch 
81509 Chenango Co best part skims 64%,@71,4c, 
fur Sate. hard skims 11,@2e. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a good outlet 





THE LATEST 


MARKETS 






for fine autumn-made cheese. N Y factory, choice, 
94,49! o¢ for small and lye, skims 444@ 
At Pittsburg,no particular change, Ohio full 
cm 8a8lc, fey N ¥ 9a¥1,c, Ohio Swiss 101,@11¢e. 

At Boston, firmer but quiet. Extra Jate made 
northern-cheese in some faver and western flats 
quiet at the quotations: N Y extra 844@9¢ p th, 
firsts 5abec, Vt extra 
tirsts 7a8c, seconds 5a6c, part skims 3@5c, Ohio 
flats extra 814¢, firsts 642 a7T%4ec, 


8%4a9c for 


Tlgc. 


Tasze, seconds 8a9e, 
sage 812@9e. 

At Chicago, fair movement at the quotations, 
fine goods hardening f actionally. Western full 
cream twins, good to ch 714@8e |) th, Young Amer- 
limburger 7T44@gse, 
new Swiss 10a@104,c. 


icas T',a8l4c, cheddars 7a71,¢e, 
bricks Ta7leec, 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

UTica, N Y, Oct 7—While the cheese market re 
mained strong at last week’s prices or a trifle bet- 
ter, factorymen were somewhat disA4ppointed be- 
cause there was not more improvement. The of- 
ferings generally were of the early September 
make, which is considered about the best of any 
cheese this season. At the same 
time it was understood that the late im- 
provement came from export Of the 4000 


sold 
none of 
trade. 


bxs sent abroad from N Y last week, over 
3000 =owere through shipments from  Can- 
ada, leaving less than 1000: bxs of actual 
sales to exporters. No advance could be 
based on such business as that, or in 


fact such business as has been done with export- 
ers for three weeks past. The advance in prices 
is directly traceable to the action of the Utica 
pure cheese committee, which is flooding the 
south with cireulars and creating a cdlemand for 
pure goods. 

Transactions are as follows: 
at 8c, 120 at 8,c, 210 at Bloc. Small colored, 920 at 
8340, 552 at 9c, 1252 at 9y4c, 100 at 9,¢. Small white, 
130 at Myc, 250 at 9c. Total 6697 bxs against 
10,675 one year ago when the ruling pric@ was 10c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 135 bxs at 8&'4¢, 
81,c, 1040 at 8%4c, 2638 at 9c. The whole 
paid for large sizes, but small and 
twins sold at 8'2 a9e, bulk going at latter price. 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, continued firmness is the rule 
[To Page 318.] 


P{OTHERS 


recovering from 

the illness at- 
tending child- 
birth, or who suf- 
fer from the ef- 
fects of disorders, 
derangements 
and displace- 
ments of the wo- 
mianly organs, 
will find relief 
and a permanent cure in Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. ‘Taken during 
pregnancy, the ‘ Prescription ”’ 

MAKES CHILDBIRTH EASY 
by preparing the system for parturition, 
thus assisting Nature and shortening 
‘‘labor.’? The painful ordeal of child- 
birth is robbed of its terrors, and the 
dangers thereof greatly lessened, to both 
mother and child. The period of confine- 
ment is also greatly shortened, the 
mother strengthened and built up, and an 
abundant secretion of nourishment for 
the child promoted. If 
THE MARRIED WOMAN 

be delicate, run-down, or overworked, it 
worries her busband as well as lerseif. 
This is the pnt time to build up her 
strength and cure tliose weaknesses, or 
ailments, which are the cause of her 
trouble. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion dispels aches and pains, melancholy 
and nervousness, brings refreshing sleep 
and makes a new woman of her. 

Mrs. ABRAM Lyon, of Lorraine, Jefferson Co., N. 
Y., writes: ‘‘I had been 
suffering from ulceration 
and falling of the womb, 
for several years, or since 
the birth of my youngest 
child. Iconsultedalithe 
physicians around here @ 
and they gave me upand 
said there was no heip 
for me. 

At last, almost discour- 
aged, I began taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and took five 
bottles. It is three years Z# 
since and I have not had§ 
any return probawet = gent y 
I feel very grateful, an 
in fact, owe you my life, Mrs. LYON. 
for I do not think Ishould have been alive now 
if I had not taken your medicine." 


280 bxs at Tig ©, 2903 





SRD at 


range was 
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There is no virtue in “pearl 
un- 
Get 


the ‘Index to Chimneys’’— 


top’ or “pearl glass,’’ 


less it fits your lamp. 


free. ‘ 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 








LAE RE RERARAEAE S | 
= Hay is Plenty ana 





H Corn is Husked 


8 where the corn crop is 
handled by the 


Keystone Gorn Husker 
w and Fodder Shredder, 
e 


Send for free book, 


@ “The Great Leak on the Farm.” 





B KEYSTONE MFG, 60.2758" 


or Columbus, Ohio, Council Blaffs, Ia. | 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARERKREARLRELAEL A | 
7 1854. Established 41 Years. 1895, 


== The Old Reliable Hallada 
a= Standard, Halladay Geared, 


U.S. SOLID WHEEL, 


and Gem Steel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 

Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 

Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO, 


115 Water St., Batavia, tll. 


in, STAR 


~ 
















Send for Catalogue. 





— FEED— 
CRINDER. 
Greatly Improved. 






A \ SOLD ON TRIAL, 
12 to 25 Bushels 
per hour 


of Ear Corn, dry or 
damp, and all small 
grain, fine or coarse. 
STAR MFG. CO., 
New Lexington, Ohio. 
44A5 





World’s Fair 
Award, 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CRILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes fron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 


M S | Young or old have 
oney aver Sun and make 

$5. Printing Press 1 ‘. 
OC, Print your own nee money printing Jor 
$18. Press for circularsor Re . : 
small newspaper. Cata- |°!¢rs. Typesetting 
logue a jeasy by full printed 

Ci , &c 















SS paper. 3. 
maker KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn ‘instruction s. 
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NEW YORK. 

Carmel, Putnam Co qa, Oct 5—The Westches- 
ter county fair was held at White Plains the 
past week and many from here were exhibit- 
There is a great amount of sickness in 
town at this writing. Many wells and springs 
are dry and meadows look as brown as in De- 
cember. Benjamin Secord is building a large 
barn. J. C. Green is painting and repairing 
his buildings. Four carloads of apples are be- 
ing shipped to the New York markets from 
Mahopac weekly. Prices average 60c per bbl. 
A number of dairymen will not sell milk at 
Borden’s factory this winter, but ship direct 
to New York. Leon Hotchkiss has gone west 
after a carload of young stock. Auctions of 
farms and stock are plentiful, more so than 
in former years. Milk seems to be scarce and 
fariners expect $1.20 per can for September. 
The premiums awarded at the Carmel fair are 
being paid. Potatoes rotting and the crop not 
as large as was expected. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co G, Oct 5—Little rain 
the latter part of April and wells 
Fruit of every kind has ripened 
Apples dropping from ef- 





ors, 


here since 
are very low. 
earlier than usual. 


fects of drouth and high winds, but still 
enough left. Buyers are not numerous. No 
plums in this section. Corn, buckwheat, to- 


matoes and melons were injured by the frost 
of Sept 14. Corn made a good growth of 
stalks, but is not earing well. Potatoes a 
light crop. Not much buckwheat sown on ac- 


count of the drouth. Most of the threshing 
done. Rye a good crop, oats not yielding 
well, but grain of good weight. Some pieces 


of winter grain not sown yet, as the ground 
cannot be put in order before rain comes. 


Dover, Dutchess Co a, Oct 5—Most farmers 
have their corn cut and potatoes dug. Very 
little fall plowing done yet. The drouth is 
still serious. Wells and cisterns are very low. 
Fall feed searce, apples small and dropping. 
Very few for winter use. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co 6, Oct 


5—Farmers 


in this section are cutting corn and digging 
potatoes. The former is afair crop and the 


latter giving a large yield. No potatoes ship- 
ped as yet. No regular established price, but 
40c is paid by grocerymen. Apples plentiful, 
but the heavy winds have blown a great many 
off the trees and they have been sold for 
cider. Apples delivered at the cider mill 
bring 15c per bu and at the evaporator 30c 
per cwt. Some have stopped taking milk to 
the cheese factory and are making butter. E. 
L. Smith, member of general assembly from 
Herkimer, was defeated at the county conven- 
tion held in Herkimer Sept 25 and Oliver H. 
Springer, a farmer from the ‘town of Stark, 
was the choice of the people. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co oO, Oct 5—Picking apples, 
husking corn and digging potatoes are occupy- 
ing the attention of farmers in this section. 
Apples yielding much better than was at first 
expected. Potatoes a large yield and of extra 
good quality. No rot except in sections in 
the southern part of the county where land is 


heavy. Prices for all farm products rule low. 
Pastures poor and farmers feeding fodder 
corn. Water low. 


Middletown, Delaware Co a, Oct 5—Thresh- 
Oats would have been a fair 
crop if the hoppers had left them alone. 
Buckwheat yields well where the hoppers 
spared it. Water the lowest it has been this 
season. Little aftergrowth on meadows and 
scarcely any on pastures. Cattle have to be 


ing nearly done. 
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fed. The crop of fodder corn in this county 
is abundant, although much is of it was dam- 
aged by frost. The tub butter in the county is 
not half the usual amount and the number of 
firkins is about one-third less than usual. 
Cows and other stock will be on full grain 
rations and stabled very early. 

Selkirk, Albany Co G, Oct 5—Farmers busy 
husking corn, digging potatoes, threshing 
buckwheat, ete. The = aS of each is fair and 
grain in good condition. Rye was sown later 
than for a number of years, owing to the ex- 
treme drouth. Farmers had their land ready 
early and waited for rain, but were obliged 
to sow without. The acreage sown exceeds 
that of last year, owing to the reseeding of old 
stubble and failure of grass. Apple picking 
has been going on the past week. 

South Bethlehem, Albany Co GB, Oct 5—Still 
very dry and wells low. Some have to draw 
water for stock. Fall feed short and we hada 
killing frost Sept 14, which hurt corn fodder and 
buckwheat. W. T. Hotailing has built a silo 
this fall. Markets dull with a short crop of 
hay and present prospects point to a low 
price for it. Farmers discouraged. Last 
spring more than usual went into the truck- 
ing business and as a result the Albany mar- 
ket is loaded with truck and prices are low. 








South Westerlo, Albany Co G, Oct 5—Two 
of the abutments for the three new iron 
bridges that are to be put up in our village 


are completed. Fall crops most all harvested 
except apples which are almost a full crop. 
A. Pemberton has raised and sold 150 pigs the 
past year. Poor crops and poor prices are 
the general rule on all farm produce this. fall. 
No fall plowing done yet on account of dry 
weather. A good many wellsin this town 


have given out. Hay not as high as was ex- 
pected. Some buckwheat yields good. Pota- 
toes a large yield and corn a fair crop. Rye 


looking well for not having any rain. 
Oswego Co has some successful enterprising 
farmers, Who are always abreast of the times. 


Their farms, buildings and stock all indicate 
that times are prosperous with them. Among 


the many successful farmers of the county C. 
C. Wilcox of Oswego Falls stands prominent 
as one who is making the farm pay. Mr Wil- 
cox is a very genial gentleman and very kind 
and ready to give visitors an opportunity to 
learn all they can about his method of farm- 
ing. He began life with few educational ad- 
vantages, married an excellent wife and start 
ed in with a determination to succeed. By 
hard work and wise management they began 
to see an increase in the receipts from their 
farm. Their farm now has a commodious 
brick mansion and numerous large barns upon 
it. In the past nine years $12,000 has been ex- 
pended for buildings alone. Mr Wilcox makes 
a specialty of dairying and has in his creamery 
all the modern improvements for making gilt- 
edged butter. He usesa simple and unique 
aerator of his own invention, which reduces 
the temperature 20 degrees in a very short 
time. He is 18 miles from Syracuse and often 
churns and packs his butter in the forenoon 
and gets it to Syracuse in time for dinner. He 
took a medal and diploma for his superior but- 
ter at the World’s fair at Chicago. The milk 
is from a fine herd of Jerseys of the St Lambert 
stock. There are 30 toGOcows in his dairy all de- 
horned and tied with ropes. They know nothing 
of the storms and cold winds of winter, as they 
are notturned out doors from November un- 
til May. ‘Their rations consist of 1 bu per head 
of ensilage morning and night and a foddering 
of hay at noon. Each cow is also given 8 qts 
of wheat bran and cottonseed meal per day. 
An ensilage cutter is used in filling the silo in 
the fall. 

The Dairymen’s Association of Milkmen of 
Albany and Rensselaer counties held a meet- 
ing last week and decided to advance the 
price of milk to 8¢ per qt, this figure to prevail 
throughout the winter. Owing to the short 
hay crop in this section it will not be a great 
while before winter feeding must be commenc- 
ed and this will give the market for good but- 
ter a stiffening effect. Consumers living in 


the city who make a season’s contract will 
doubtless be asked a little higher price than 
last year. Apropos to the subject of ‘milk, 


Secretary Smelzer of the state board of health 
recently considered it not a bad idea to make 
an examination of the milk supply here- 
abouts, and thereupon Commissioner Schraub 
has had his deputies engaged in the collection 
of samples for testing. Ninety-five samples 
were obtained and in only one case did the 
test fall below the legal standard. Taken at 
random as these were, and with not the 
slightest intimation on the part of the milk- 


men that the work was to be followed up, this 
showing reflects credit upon local dairymen, 
This branch of the work of the agricultural] 
department is important from many points of 
view and an occasional testing of local 
plies can only serve to prompt dairymen to 
carefulness, while it places a salutary safe- 
guaré around consumers. 


sup- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co co, Oct 5—Har. 
vesting about all done with the exception of 
corn husking. Crops on the whole are unusn- 


ally good. Late cabbage rotting badly. Ap- 
ples though a failure in some localities are 
selling only fairly well from the orchards, 


The late rain has freshened up 
but failed to affect springs and wells, many 
of which are dry. The burning of four barns 
with their contents in as many weeks and the 


vegetation, 


buildings le&Ss than a mile apartis a record 
for Benton, Lackawanna Co. 
Harford, Susquehanna Co of — Harfori’s 


38th annual fair was, as usual, a complete 
success. Receipts $1600, premiums 1000. The 
farmers’ club began its fifth year with 
the session of Oct 7. The drouth has made wa- 
ter a Iuxury. Potatoes an excellent crop. 
Corn not quite up to expectations and not fill- 
ing out in consequence of dry weather. Oats 
an average crop. Many pieces damaged by 
hoppers. Farmers are pasturing meadows in 


some cases, as pastures are dead. Many are 
anxious to sell horses. The prudent are phi- 
losophical and patient, but debt payers and 
farm tenants are half distracted for want of 


money. Nothing they have raised brings 
much more than half price. No free silver 


wanted by farmers in this section. 
Keystone State Institutes—The list of 

be held the coming winter 

work 


SeVeE ral 


farm- 
ers’ institutes to 
is only partially complete, although the 
of holding these meetings was begun 
months ago. Lancaster county began early 
holding one institute in August and 
more in September. Thus far a number of 
others have been arranged for, the counties, 
places of meeting and dates being given below: 
Potter, Ulysses, Oct 24-25 Susquehanna, Union- 


several 


Fulton, MeConnells- dale, Nov 29 

yurg, Oct 31-Nov 1 * Glenwood, Nov 30 

York, Dillsburg, Nov 7-8 Berks, Fleetwood, Dee 3-4 

<= Delta, Nov 11-12 ” Robesonia, bec 5-6 
<5 Red Lion, Nov 13-14 Lackawanna, Mos- 

« Yorkana, Nov 15-16 cow, Dee 2-3 

* Glen Rock, Nov 18-19 “ Tompkinsville, Dec 3-4 

Susquehanna, Birch- as Fleetville, Dec 4 

ville, Nov 28 = Newton, Dec 5 

* Montrose, Nov 26-27 Clarks, Summit, Dec 6-7 


“ Gibson, Nov 28 Cameron,Emporium, Nov l4 


Falls, Wyoming Co o —The 
very dry through September with showers on 


weather was 


the last day or two. Buckwheat an average 
crop. Late potatoes not as good as the early 
crop. Farmnrers are digging and complaining 


of the ravages of the white grub. , Corn in this 
section about 60 percent of a crop. Chestnuts 
medium crop. Tomatoes a full crop and meet- 


ing a ready sale at 25¢ per basket. Winter 
apples few and indifferent in quality. Cider 


apples quite plentiful. The19th annual Wy- 
oming Co fair was a success. Several granges 
competed for the prizes. The live stock, veg- 
etables and fancy work were above the aver- 
age. Horse racing as usual was a prominent 
feature. 

Troxelville, Snyder Co o, Oct 5—Farmers 
busy threshing grain, husking corn, picking 
apples and making cider. Considerable wheat 
has been sown here. Several heavy frosts in 
the past two weeks, but little damage done 


MARYLAND. 





Frederick Co 6, Oct 4—Corn 
will be al- 


Burkittsville, 
harvest nearing completion. It 
most an average crop. The acreage was in- 
creased this year to be sown to wheat in pref- 
erence to fall plowing. Itis almost an excep- 
tion that heavy sod is turned for wheat. \p- 
ples plentiful and going to’ waste. The cider 
making season is at its hight, having been re- 
tarded somewhat by the scarcity of barrels. 
Empty whiisky barrels sell at $2 each with 
prospects of going higher. Thereis no apple 
or peach brandy made'in this section. Work 
has commenced.on the new Middletown and 
Frederick electric railroad. Farmers hope to 
see this road extended to the new town of 
Brunswick, thereby giving them better facili- 
ties for shipping their produce. Prices for 
most farm produce low and farmers having a 
trying time. Older farmers tell of a similar 
depression in prices through which they pass- 
ed, but then their wooded acres brought in 





several hundred dollars per year and they did 
not have to spend $50 to 100 annually for coal. 
Mortgages are not taxed in this state, yet the 
holders of such securities enjoy the privileges 
of public improvements. Clover seed is being 
threshed, averaging 1 bu per acre. 

Keedysville, Washington Co ob—The 


industry in this section has attained almost 
gigantic proportions. Twenty-seven cars load- 
ed with peaches were recently shipped to dis- 
tant markets. Sixty-four wagons caded with 
peaches were ranged along the railroad track, 
all waiting to be unloaded, and 23 peach solic- 
itors from distant points were registered at the 
Wyand house in one day. At Smithburg also 
there are agents from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg, Johnstown and other cities, whose com- 
petitive bidding forfruit keeps prices firm. At 


peach 


an auction sale held at Smithburg during 
September the bidding was spirited. Thou- 
sands of crates were sold, the average price 


being $1 per crate. The grape crop in Wash- 
ington county is large. Grapes are selling for 
acent a pound. William Hoover of Cavetown 
will gather 8000 10-lb baskets from nine acres 
of vineyard. 


DELAWARE. 
The State Fair at Dover. 


The state fair which was held at Fairview 
park, Dover, last week, was favored with per- 
fect weather, and while the first two days 
brought less than the usual number of visit- 
ors, on Thursday and Friday the crowds were 
larger than usual. The attendance on Thurs- 
day was estimated at 15,000, but the real num- 
ber was probably nearer 10,000. The attractions 
were about equal to those of previous years, 
but the games of chance which have infested 
the grounds in times past were noticeably 
absent. The displays in the various depart- 
ments were good, but the immense pumpkins 
and other products from the farms, which 
prove a feature of almost every fair in the 
country, were fewer this yearthan usual. The 
exhibit of stock was only fair. <A gang of 
pickpockets which visited the grounds on 
Thursday made _ several ‘‘hauls,’’ the 
sheriff of Kent county having placed the 
amount picked from the pockets of visitors that 
day at $3000. 

It is a question at present whether the fair 
will be held another year. It has not proved 
a success financially for several seasons, and 
although each year extra efforts have been put 
forth, the management seems unable to figure 
out a profit after balancing the accounts. Sev- 
eral years ago the Peninsula agricultural and 
pomological society held annual fairs at -Mid- 
dletown and very successful ones at first, too, 
but after a few years the interest began to 
decline and eventually they became a thing of 
the past. <A fair at Wilmington five years 
ago also proved a failure and it is to be regret- 
ted that the only state fair we now have is go- 
ing backward intead of forward. 


good 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Interstate Show at Trenton. 


The attendance ‘at the big interstate fair 
held at Trenton last week was larger than 
any of the previous exhibitions, the number 
on the grounds on Wednesday being estimated 
at 30,000. While lovers of all kinds of farm 
products, as well as the general visitor, found 
plenty to interest them each day, Wednesday 
was an especially big day in the women’s de- 
partment. There were fully 2000 exhibits in 
this department and the 600 premiums were 
awarded that day. There were numerous prizes 
for every kind of women’s work, but the ma- 
jority were given for thread work, the ‘suc- 
cessful exhibitors coming from New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Washington, D 
C. Philadelphia furnished quite a number of 
winners, but the bulk of the prizes went to 
parties from Trenton and vicinity. The de- 
partment was crowded with visitors. 

Wednesday was also a lively day in the 
sattle rings, as a good number of ribbons were 
distributed.” So hot was the competition that 
A. J. Cassett found his famous herd of Guern- 
seys outclassed. He got only one first prize, 
while H. McK. Twombley took six firsts and 
five seconds and J. B. Duke two firsts and 


three seconds on the finest herds of Guernseys 
here. 


ever seen There was also a good show 
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of Holsteins, on which W. M. Benninger of 
Walnutport, Pa, took seven firsts and four 
seconds and A. A. Cortelyon of Neshannock 


got four firsts and six seconds. In the Jersey 
competition Mrs Annie Bodine of Freehold 
took five firsts and one second and J. E. Hol- 
comb of Flemington captured two firsts and 
three seconds. There was a lively competi- 
tion on Ayrshires. J. O. Magie & Sons of 
Elizabeth got seven firsts and one second. 
E. H. Barney of Milford, N Y, captured one 
first and two seconds; William Lindsay & Sons 
of Elizabeth, one first and six seconds and W. 
G. Tucker of Elm Valley, one first and one sec- 
ond. On Dutch-belted thoroughbreds, Frank 
Edson of Portlandville, N Y, captured seven 
firsts and two and O. D. Munn of 
Orange picked up two firsts and four seconds. 
On Devons, A. S. Worden of Ulysses, Pa, 
seven firsts and three seconds; Joseph Hilton 
& Sons of New Scotland, N Y, four firsts and 
On Shorthorns, Kent & Wat- 
son of Jamestown, six firsts and three seconds 
and Thomas Brock & Sons of Gerry, four firsts 
and four seconds. Aberdeen-Angus, 
M. Earnest of Keffer, Pa, nine firsts and four 
seconds and Kent & Watson two firsts. 
Herefords, George O. Holcombe of Troy, Pa, 
four firsts and five seconds; G. W. Miller of 
Youngstown, Pa,, seven firsts and four sec- 
onds. 


seconds 


seven seconds. 


George 


There was also a lively competition on sheep 
and swine. On Southdown sheep, F. W.Bar- 
rett of Wadsworth, N Y, got four first and 
four second prizes, and E. Campbell & Sons of 
Pittsfield, O, three firsts and two 
On Hampshiredowns R. R. Gable of Fredonia, 
four firsts and one second; A. F. White of 
Hornellsville, two firsts and four seconds; J. 
M. Rea of Slate Lick, Pa,one first and one sec- 
ond. Oxforddowns, E. Campbell & Sons, six 
firsts and five seconds; A. F. White, one first 
and one second. Shropshires, Hilton 
& Bro of New Scotland, N Y, five firsts, three 
seconds; A. J. Cassett of Berwyn, one first, 
one second; A. F. White, one first and one 
second. Delaine, Dickinson and Bilacktops, 
J. M. Rea, six firsts and one second: H. E. Rig- 


seconds. 


James 


gle & Sons of Houstonville, Pa, one first and 
two seconds; A. F. White, four seconds. Lin- 
colns, Leicesters and Cotswolds, M. F. Lewis 


of Hopewell, N Y, two firsts and two seconds ; 
E. Campbell & Sons, five firsts and one 
ond; J. M. Rea, three seconds. American and 
Spanish Merinos, J. M. Rea three firsts and 
two seconds; W. F. Lewis, three firsts and one 
second; C. O. Partridge of Peoria, one first 
and three seconds. Cheviots, A. F. White, two 
firsts and five seconds; H. E. Riggle & Son, 
six firsts and E. Campbell & Sons one second. 
Horned Dorsets, Stuyvesant Rutherford, seven 
firsts and one E. Campbell & Sons, 
five seconds. Jersey-Red swine, T. F. Doolit- 
tle of Quagga three firsts; E. Campbell 
& Sons, three firsts and three seconds; T. B. 
Parker of Trenton, one first. Chester Co swine, 
M. Ashbridge four firsts and three 
and T. F.Doolittle four firsts. The horse show 
was also good, among the prominent features 
being A. J. Cassett’s splendid stable of Hack- 
neys headed by the stallion Cadet. The speed 
contests were first-class and served to attract 
the crowds. The displays in other depart- 
ments were fairly good and the fair as a whole 
was a brilliant success. 


seC- 


second: 


seconds, 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Oct 8—The week opens with a slight 
improvement and a distinctly better feeling in 
the hop market. The new crop is now felt to be 
so much less than last year’s and so much of it 
was left unpicked, that in spite of large stocks of 
old hops on both sides of the water, certain deal- 
ers who are loaded up with olds are disposed to 
buy new hops more freely. Brewers are still well 
supplied, and show little disposition to speculate; 
their policy is more and more to buy hops only as 
they need them. The Brewers’ Journal concedes 
that New York state’s crop 40 % below last 
year’s, and that the Pacific coast will not have 
over 125,000 bales compared to 185,000 last year. It 
eredits England with 230,000 baies of “95s against 
350,000 bales last year, and claims a shortage of 40 
per cent in Germany and on the Continent. The 
trade here do not accept these off-hand guesses, 
knowing that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
plan of counting the bales is the only way of get- 
ting at the truth, and this can’t be done accurate- 
ly for some time yet. But the serious shortage at 
home and abroad, first authenticated by AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, is now recognized by dealers 
and speculators, though no one can predict the 
future. Prices are based only on the small sales 
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made in this market, and reflect the feeling here 
only for the immediate present. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Sept 27 Oct 4 Oct7 
State N Y crop ’95, seedlings, 9@10 9@1044 9@10% 
“ * “ “ med to prime, 7@8 7as8 7@8 
ad ad ad "94, Choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ vs “ “ined to prime, 444@544 434@54¢ 444@54g 
“ + “ “com, sad 3@4 3@4 
“ “old olds, 13,@3 144@3 1344@3 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, ¥ 8@1034 
‘ crop "94 choice, 7 7 7 
- + med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
“ “ common, 3344434 8 3%4@4% 344,@4% 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
3ELGIUM—Late ‘hops are now all harvested. 
The yield is smaller than was indicategl by ear- 
lier reports. The deficiency is dueto rain. There 
is a very considerable shortage in the total crop. 

ALSACE—Hop picking is at end. The harvest 
was better than had been expected, the crop be- 
ing only one-third smaller.than that of 1894. The 
hops are fine, green and of good quality. Selling 
takes place very slowly because growers are hold- 
ing back hoping to get higher prices; some vales 
at M 65-70 (equal to 14@15¢ ® th). 

Shipments from Cobleskill last week: By John 
H. Tator 133 bbls, Judson Derfendorf 25 (both to 
N Y), E. Uchtman 1 to Newburg, total 159. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

SOMONA Co, Cal, Sept 25—Hop picking is in full 
operation. The rain did some damage but the 
cool weather which followed saved most ot the 
hops. ‘ 

MAYFIELD (Lewis), Wash, Sept 25—Hops picked. 
Those that were well cared for are fine in quality. 

GLEN (Montgomery), Sept 30—Owing to market 
conditions no business is being done in hops. 
Harvest finished two weeks ago and the yield 


fair. A few lots of 94s are still in the hands of 
growers. No offers are made yet for the new 
ercp. 

THE FOREIGN. MARKET. 


LONDON, England, Oct 8—The market for hops 
is glutted at the moment, but the feeling is gen- 
eral in the trade that prices are at bed rock since 
the slump of the past week. Pacific coast hops 
94 growth werein some demand to-day at prices 
equivalent to 6@8e P tb here, but choice new Cali- 
fornia hops to arrive are quoted at 10@13c. 


According to a Cooperstown (N Y) press dispatch 
hops have been gathered in good condition and 
better in quality than seemed probable at one 
time, this being almost unprecedentedly fine. No 
lice of consequence anywhere. In this section, crop 
now estimated 70@75 per cent of last year’s yield. 
James F. Clark, one of the largest growers in cen- 
tral N Y and therefore in the U 8S, had 120 a 
which yielded 500 boxes less than last year. 





WE INVITE you to join our colony and locate in the 
rich garden farm land on the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
easy driving distance from Atlantic City, N. J.; high, dry 
and healthy; soil suitable for small fruits, vegetables and 
poultry; five-acre farms, £100; payable in instal'ments of 
#1 down, $1 weekly: immediate possession. Write for in- 
formation. D. L. Risley, 211 South 10th street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 











TO KEEP or prevent 
wiirt CIDER Fsccee 
SWEET TATION. 


USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, it is thor- 
oughly reliable and absolutely harmless to the human 
System. 

SEND 35c. for a sample, forwarded free; sufficient 
for 40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 bbls., $1.50, 
receiver to pay charges, or $4.80 by mail, prepaid. 
Price lower in larger quantities. 

W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 


VIRGINIA: 

Photo-Engraving, 
Electrotyping, 

Job Printing. 


We are now prepared to take all kinds of work 
in these departments. 


Our Photo-Engraving 


branch is excelled by none in the country for fine 
work, and our prices are right. 


Our Electrotype Foundry 


is equipped with the latest improved machinery, 
and we can furnish work as quickly and as cheaply 
as any Foundry. 


In Job Printing 


we can furnish anything from a card toa complete 
book, and guarantee satisfaction. 

Write for estimates on anything you may need 
in either of these departments and we will give 
you prices that will please you, and we guarantee 
perfect satisfaction in every depar'ment. 














400 farms for sale. Write to W. K. McCOY, 
LeDroit Building, Washington, D. C. 








| THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, . 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


NEW YorK—Consicderabie activity during Sep- 
temiber at Baldwinsville. The 18% has sold readi- 
ly and the crop is being well cornered, good fair 
lots selling at Tale. The ‘93 sells at 3a@10c, the low- 
er grades being used for export. No’95 has been 
sold.—In the Chemung valley, a large amount of 
94 leaf has been shipped from Big Flats to Lan- 
easter, Pa; reports are that the sales were at about 
10e.—At Waverly, Mrs Sophia Doane sold "M to 
New York buyers at 13¢c.—-At Chemung, W. H. 
Lovell of Elmira bought '%4 crop of Henry Sneil at 
8c and Jolin Van Gaasbeck at 84 ge. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At the meeting of the Lancas 
ter Co ftobaceo growers’ association, at Senator 
( ht farm where experiments have been 
condueted the past year, the 18 plots gave every 
evidence of careful attention andtreatment. The 
plots were grouped us follows, no two receiving 
the same fertilizers where adjoining, but where 
duplicated separated by other plots. Nos 1, 2, 9, 
10 were teonted with stable manure at the rate of 
Witons Pa. Nos 3and 13 were fertilized with 262 
ths sulphate of potash and 1350 fhs cottonseed 
meal. Nos 4 and 14 with 880 ths dissolved bone 
black, 262 Ibs sulphate of potash and 1350 Ibs cot- 
tonseed. Nos 5 and 15, with,80 ths dissolved bone 
black, 715 tbs carbonate of potash and 1350 Ibs cot- 
ionseed meal. Nos 6 and 16, with 714 Ibs dissolved 
bone black, 265 Ibs sulphate of potash and 1528 tbs 
linseed meal. Nos 7 and 17, with 1056 ths dissolved 
bone black, 304 ths sulphate of potash and 666 ths 
horn meal. Nos Sand 18, with 1049 ths dissolved 
bone black, 279 tbs sulphate of potash, 657 tbs cot- 
tonseed meal and 308 ths nitrate of soda. 
and 19, with 1049 ths dissolved bone black, 279 tbs 
sulphate of potash, 657 tbs cottonseed meal and 
239 ths sulphate of ammonia. All of the abovefor- 
mulas mean the number of pounds applied per 
acre. As during the season of 1894,the formula used 
on Plots 3 and 15 again gave the best results,and as 
it also did at the Rocky Springs station both this 
year and last. Nos 11 and 19 come next, while 
plots 3 and 13 are the poorest of all. The plots con- 
taining stable manure show up fairly well, but do 
not nearly equal 5 and 15, clearly showing that Dr 
Frear has found a formula that is greatly superi- 
or to stable manure. This, in itself, is a very val- 
uable discovery and a decided step in the direc- 
tion of progress. The variety planted in these 
different plots is all Havana seed.—A break in the 
monotonously dull market was made last week. 
Dealers report a big call for cased goods and sale 
of 700 es. Prices have not changed materially. 
—At Tioga, a very small area was injured by hail 
and frost but the crop is otherwise a most desira- 
ble one. Simeon Spaulding sold ’% crop at 4a@8ec. 





OntoO—The Cincinnati Leaf Tobacco warehouse 
Co heid its annual meeting last week and re- 
elected the old board of directors and officers. 


Jan 1, a change will be made in the inspection of 
hogshead leaf, the present inspectors will be dis- 
charged and the warehouse company will do its 
own inspecting. A fire in a storage warehouse in 
rear of the Cincinnati house, destroyed 2000 hhds 
of $190,500. It was 


of tobacco, with insurance ; 
mostiy ‘leaf and generally of good quality. 
The market wasnot very active last week al- 


though a good lot of medium to good leaf was dis- 


posed of. Common grades dull and medium 
without competition. Rejections large as prices 
were unsatisfactory. Receipts large and stocks 


The 2067 hhds offered averaged 36 86 


accumulate. 
561 hhds at 1439, S585 at 4a595, Bil 


as follows: 

at6a795, 8 ar&a9 9, WE at WaldaTs, 0at la 
19 75, 36 at 20424 75, 2 at 25@26. For the year and 
corresponding periods 31,882 hhds have been of- 


fered during 1895, 79.779 in ’94, 57,046 in ’93, 88,963 in 
92 and 92,936 in "91. 

KENTUCKY—Reports by county assessors to the 
state auditor show a tobacco yield of 198,760 000 
ths in 18%, 203,301,000 in 1803 and 201,116,000 Ibs In 
1892.—At Louisvilie, planters report a water fam- 
ine during late Sept and early Oct. Sales for the 
week were 2745 hhas Offerings unusually large 
of very low grade leaf. A tew hiids of really fine 
leaf were sold and brought from $26@30—the high 
est price of the season. The first hogshead of 1895 
leat was sold from Breckenrldge Co, Ky, and 
brought 6c, being mixed The 1895 crop 
promises to turn out the best crop in quality of 
any in 10 yrs and with enough to supply all 
wants. Total sales to date and comparisons with 
previous years are: 1895, 146,205; 1804, 131,115; 1893, 
104,357 ; 1892, 131,575. 

Tobacco Notes. 

The inerease of export duty from 2% to 10¢ p Ib 
by Spain on Cuban or Havana tobacco is not ex- 
pected to increase the price of cigars to consum- 
ers, aS manufacturers have expected an increased 
export duty on the part of Spain and have prepar- 
ed for it. Such a large quantity of tobacco is al- 
ready in stock in this country that no danger ex- 
ists of any decided scarcity for some months to 
come, but it is likely there will be an advance ail 
along the line of from 3to6e p Ib. The new ex- 
port duty amounts to about $7 on a bale of 100 to 
125 Ibs, which will necessitate an advance in Ha- 
vana cigars of from $1 25 to 1 50 p thousand, which 
the manufacturer will quite likely have to stand, 
About 18 lbs of Havana leaf are used in the manu- 
facture of 1000 cigars. The U S imports about 
60,000 bales of Havana tobaceo annually, which at 
$7 per bale duty amounts to $420,000. A _ promi- 
nent leaf dealer estimates there is now Havana 
leaf enough in the country to last two years. Ha- 
vana tobacco has never been as low as recently 
and the result is manufacturers have laid in a big 
stock. 

The 
usual activity. 
were unsatisfactory. 
*6 86 and sold as follows: 


ry 
goods. 


Cincinnati (O) market was without its 
Rejections were heavy, as prices 
The 2067 hhds averaged 
561 at $1@3 95, 583 at 4@ 


5 05. 311 at 6@7 95, 158 at 8a@9 95, 266 at 1001475, 150 
at 15@19 75, 36 at 20@24 75,2 at 25a26. A fire in the 
warehouse in rear of the Cincinnati house de- 


stroyed 2000 hhds of pretty fair quality leaf, on 


which there was $190,500 insurance. 


Nos 11% 








TOBACCO CROP AND 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


(From Page 315 .] 

with the surplus anything but burdensome, 
prices higher, averaging $152 Pp can of 40 
The price to farmers is the same as a week 
3e P qt. The drouth conditions in eastern 
south of the Mohawk valley, in upper Jersey and 
northeastern Pa are so general that the milk sup- 
ply is considerably restricted, this making a 
strong undertone. The average daily supply for 
distribution in this city is smaller than a week 
ago. 


and 
qis. 
ago, 


N Y 


Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 


cans for the week ending Oct 7 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

NY,LE& West RR, 24,971 527 439 

N Y Central, 13,639 124 d44 

N ¥, Ont & West, 25,345 877 

West Shore, 8,910 425 62Y 

NY, Sus and West, 221 20 

N Y & Putnam, 

New Haven & H, 4 

Del, Lack & West, 1,302 

Long Island, - 

NJ Central, 30 

Lehigh Valley, 101 

H R “T” Co, 4H 

Other sources, 

Total receipts, 4,112 

Daily average, 5ST 





How Milk Is Adulterated in the Country. 

Nearly 75 per cent of the milk produced in 
Orange county, N Y, is shipped direct to the city 
by a class of men who call themselves “‘creamery- 
men.” The original meaning of the term has, 
however, long since departed; the modern defi- 
nition is, “the men who get the cream,” and they 
generally get itall. The modern creameryman is 
nothing more than a wholesaler, but he has de- 
veloped into a very peculiar product of a very 
peculiar trade. 

Of course, the creameryman buys hisemilk from 
the farmer, but he takes care to keep sucha 
precious close watch upon the farmer that ninety- 
nine times out ofa hundred the milk comes to 
him absolutely pure. Forif he finds the farmer 
watering or skimming, he turns him away im- 
mediately and refuses to buy from him any long- 
er. Asa bright correspondent of the New York 
Suntruly writes, this is apparently a virtuous 
stand for the creameryman, but 1t isn’t; he merely 
wants to do all the watering himself. You 
see the creameryman’s perticular hobby 
is selling, and the only thing he bothers his head 
about is how to get the last possible cent of profit. 
Years of experience have made him a very 
“slick article’? at this end of the business. The 
following is the most popular method: To a cer- 


tain number of his customers he sells “straight 
goods,’ they demand pure milk and they pay 
special prices for it. The number of these cus- 


tomers is, however, inversely proportionate to the 
number of years he has been in the business. To 
another and larger class he sells milk below 
standard. To another class he sells “half and 
half,” ie, half pure and half skim milk. To still 
another class he sell *‘red-top,” ie, half water and 
half skim. The number of these classes depends 
on tle size of the business. 

In addition the creameryman generally “sweet- 
ens”’ the people who buy his ‘stuff,’ as the infe- 
rior grades are called, by agreeing on the quiet to 
reimburse them for all fines ineurred in dispos- 
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ing of “the goods.’ This custom has been proved 
recently before Justice Jerome. ‘To illustrate, a 
certain crcameryman opened a “creamery” in a 
neighborhood where, up to that time, the farmers 
had made butter. Their cows were Jersey grades 
and the cream stood high in the cream glass. The 
creameryman immediately skimmed from two to 
three cans from the amount brought in every day 
and sold the balance as “straight goods.” 

It is only by means of this graded trade that 
the “creameryman” is able make any profit 
out of the business, yet these sume ‘‘creamery- 
men” have always been found in the front 
every movement tending lower the price of 
milk. And sinee the recent agitation for pure 
milk one creameryman has sold two of his places 
because to use his own language, “It don’t pay to 
ship ‘straight goods.’ ” 

The majority of creamerymen openly acknowl- 
edge these facts and evince no shame at the con- 
fession, on the theory that the particular fraud a 
man is personally engaged in is different from 
all other frauds and entirely respectable. Yet 
these same chaps would hate to buy coal at 1600 
pounds to the ton. 

The farmer is directly and vitally interested in 
the fight for pure milk, because it can readily be 
seen that if all the milk went to the city 
“straight,” the market would demand a much 
larger supply. 

Out of 20 milk cases passed upon last week a 
Chicago, 17 dealers were each fined $25 and 
because their product was below grade. 
peddlers sold milk containing more than 
water and four were found guilty of selling cream 
containing less than 15 % butter fat. 

A fine of $100 was imposed by Judge Fitzgerald 
in the N Y court of general sessions, upon George 
Heator, a milk dealer of 246 West 144th street, for 
selling aduiterated milk. When the first 
came up for trial the defendant was discharged, 
bnt subsequently arraigned, the health officials 
being satisfied they had a clear case against him, 


to 
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costs, 
Five 
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case 





Waterproof: 


Vacuum Leather Oil, if freely applied. 
Get a can at a harness- or shoe-store, 
25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book 
‘*How to Take Care of Leather,’’ and 
swob, both free ; use enough to find out ; 
if you don’t like it, take the can back 
and get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere— handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





$12.50 per ACRE. 


Who wants a western New York farm for the above price? 
House, eight rooms, two barns, well watered, railroad sta- 
tion within mile, sugar bush, orchard, two hundred acres 
of wood, ete. Address E. S.. Ballard, Davenport, Iowa. 











A Good Stem-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 


This is the 


of tine American 


We 
watch 


price. 
place any 


Ta. 


sent at our risk. 





best 


convenient to carry, 
guarantee 


year’s subscription 
free to any one who will sena us a club of only three new subscribers at #1. 
per year. Postage paid by usineach case. 
and neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of charge. 

Remit by moneys 
money order costs but three cents for any amount under $2.50, aud may be 


moderate-priced 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America. 


Given for Only Three New Subscribers to This Journal. 


the only moder 


The movement is 


STEM-WINDING and 


make; nickel case; heavy beveled glass crystal, and 

the watch complete is only five-eighthsof an inch thick, is light and strong and 
and is the best watch ever produced and sold at a low 

each and every watch, and will either repair or re- 

which fails to run satisfactorily. The accompanying illus- 


tration shows watch about three-fourths size. 

“Keeps right up on time with the regulator and has not varied a min- 
ute in two weeks,” says Dr. Anderson,Webb City, Jasper Co.,Mo. “Have hada 
$25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” 
Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 


says H. Woollard, Wellsburgh, 


We will send this Watch, which we fully 


OU R OFFER. guarantee, including chain and charm, anda 


to this journal, for only $2.25, or we will send it 


Show this journal to your friends 


letter. A postofilice 


order, check, draft or registered 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place. New York. 





A GREAT THING FOR FARMERS. 


A Colored Chart Showing Feeding and 
Manurial Values of Crops. 


ing of either animals or plants, in stock feed- 
ing or soil feeding, which underly all agricul- 
ture, will be pleasedto know that we have 
prepared with great labor and painstaking 
care, a chart that makes the matter plain and 
clear to all. It takes up about 100 crops in 
their green and dry state, also when ground or 
their by-products, and shows how much ani- 
mal food and plant food each contains, how 
much of it is digestible, its feeding and ma- 
nurial value. How to combine these feeds for 
the best results, and how much to feed differ- 
ent kinds of stock, is also set forth so that any 
one can apply this most valuable information. 
The tables, explanations and rations given are 
all stated so simply that any farmer may use 
them, but to make the facts still plainer the 
composition of the leading crops and feeds is 
printed in colors on the chart so that the imat- 
ter can be understood at a glance. 

This is the first attempt ever made to present 
this information in a shape that makes it all 
‘as plain as a picture.’’ The colored chart is 
printed on stout paper suitable for hanging on 
the wall with or without a frame. It should 
be obtained by every agriculturist who has to 
use stock food or plant food, and who does 
not? The chart will last for years. It will be 
mailed in a heavy board tube to prevent injury 
in transit. The price is only 25c postpaid. 
Orders may be sent direct to this office, and 
will be filled in rotation. 

This chart is specially interesting in view of 
the series of articles on stock feeding that we 
begin this week. It is the best 
vestment of 25c the farmer can make. 


possible in- 





What the Farmers Want. 





is interest the 
reforms. They 


Most farim- 


“a next to impossible to 
farmers in politics or other 
are apt to say it is of no use to try. 


ers in this section do not vote for the best man. 
but fortheir party, and think they are justified 
in so doing, for they say there is as much cor- 
ruption in one party as another. We don’t want 
new-fangled tuberculosis legislation, the dis- 
ease is as well able to take care of itself as it 
ever was.’’ Thus writes a leading farmer of 
central New Yor! 

Dairying and potato raising afford a larger 
revenue to the New York state farmers than 
all other branches of agriculture combined. 


Are these great industries fully protected? <A 
of your market reports wil! show that 
the average price of best creamery butter has 
l6e at the farm. We certainly need 
more stringent laws against the manufacture 
and sale of bogus dairy products. We farmers 
need more education and cannot give our chil- 
dren too much of it. If we fight it out along 
these lines, in another generation perhaps we 
shall have an honest government honestly ad- 
ministered —[F. S. Lewis, Franklin Co, N Y. 


study 


been about 





Cattlemen in Convention. 





The national association of live stock men 
held their annual meeting at Springfield, Ill. 
Delegates were present from many eastern and 
all the prominent central western states. Cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, swine and poultry were 
represented. Hon H. F. Brown of Minneapo- 
lis presided. Resolutions were adopted asking 
fair associations to comply more perfectly with 
the recommendations made last year; raising 
the annual dues from 50c to $1; expressing ap- 
preciation to the state boards of Wisconsin 
and New York ior publishing a stock catalog 
and urging other boards to do the same; asking 


Ohio and Indiana to change their premium 
colors so that blue shall mean first, red 
second, white third, yellow fourth and royal 


purple grand sweepstakes; asking fair associa- 
tions to provide better transportation facilities 
for getting,stock to and from the grounds; ask- 
ing the railroads to allow one man and assist- 
ant, free passage with fair live stock. Resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing regret concern- 
ing the death of T. S. Moberly of Kentucky. 


W. A. Harris of Kansas was chosen to succeed 
the executive board. 
President, 


him on 
elected as follows: 


Officers were 
H. F. Brown of 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


Minneapolis, Minn; vice-president, M. W. 
Dunham of Wayne; secretary, G. H. Davison 
of Millbrook, N Y; treasurer, Mortimer Ley- 
ering of Lafayette, Ind; executive committee, 
W. A. Harris of Linwood of Kan, representing 
beef cattle; J. J. Richardson of Davenport, Ia, 
dairy cattle; R. B. Ogilvie of Madison, Wis, 
draft horses; R. P. Stericker of Springfield, 
light horses; S. H. Todd of Wakeman, O, 
sheep; N. H. Gentry of Sedalia, Mo, hogs; Sid 
Conger of Flat Rock, Ind, poultry. 
seas Peon tae 


Grange Notes. 


The Patrons of Industry include both farmers 
and other workingmen and their wives and fami- 
lies. Its chief objectis buying together. It has 
considerable strength in northern New York. The 
state officers are: President, W. S. Donnelly of 
Ketchums Corners, Saratoga Co; vice-president, 
T. H. Cox of Lee Center, Oneida Co; secretary, F. 
J. Riley of Ballston Spa, Saratoga Co; trustees, J. 


E. Beardsley of Malone, Franklin Co, C. W. Sny- 
der of Lansingburg, Rensselaer Co, and C. A. 


James of Norfh Gage, Oneida Co. Mr Donnelly is 
also the national president, and the national 
secretary is G. A. Bennett of Marengo, II]. 


The Patrons’ manufacturing ass’n, composed of 
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members of lodges of the Patrons of Husbandry in 
22 states, has been organized to engage in manu- 


facturing agricultural implements. The factory 
will be located at Springfield, Il], and it is propos- 
ed to turn out all kinds of farm machinery. The 
promoters also intend to makea large park on the 
site chosen and establish a farmers’ Chautauqua. 
The corporation begins with a capital stock of 
$100,000 with the intention of increasing this next 
year. 

The Journal of Proceedings of the 22d annual 
session of the New York state grange held at Al- 
bany Feb 5-8 has been received. It is bound in 
the usual substantial form and is a valuable book 
of reference for grange workers. Some of the ad- 
dresses and papers are models of their kind and 
contain thoughts and suggestions which, if prop- 
erly carried out, would revolutionize society, put 
down existing evils and bring forward many a no- 
ble work. Now is the time to begin on such re- 
forms, but every man must begin himself and in- 
terest his neighbor, not waiting for his neighbor 
to labor with him. Secretary H. H. Goff of Spen- 
cerport can furnish the volume. 

snsesiceuiilllascanamidiis 

Rattle in Throat in E. L. G.’s poultry is a mild 

form of roup. The nostrils are stopped and 


should be washed with kerosene oil; also put a 
few drops of tincture of aconite in the water for 
afew days. 
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Wood’s Complete Natural History 


OF « « 


Man, Animals, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, etc. 


Given for 8 New Subscribers to 


The Entire Natural His- 
tory of the World 


Ene FIVE 
Enormous Volumes 














4,000 Large, Clear Pages 
of Text. 3,000 Magnif- 
icent Illustrations, pro- 
duced at a cost of over $50,000 
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Actual Size of Page, 914 x 7 in. 
Weight of Set, 15 pounds. 
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1 Rev. 
thority upon the subject, and possesses the rare fa 
dotes of animal life more fascinating than a novel. 


The clear and descriptive text of the writer is 
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Natural History, with its charming descriptions and de- 
lotes of all animals, both domestic and wild, is the 
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It gives minutely, and in the sim- 
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J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., is a recognized au- 
ulty of making his descriptions and anec- 
The publishers have been years in com- 





You cannot afford to deprive your family of the knowledge to be 


derived from this extraordinary work. No library is complete 


without it. 


OF A LIFETIME 


pictures and accurate descriptions. 
them as they live. 


their peculiarities, modes of warfare, and customs. ] 
nized authority all over the world for accurate information regarding the 


It is impossible to give in this announcement more than 
a slight idea of the magnitude of this great history, with its myriad 
It virtually goes into the haunts of all animals and shows 
It fulfy describes the races and nations of mankind, giving exhaustively 


Wood’s Natural History is the recoge 


abits, haunts, 


peculiarities, and diseases of the animal kingdom. The work is a veritable treasure-house 
of valuable information, interestingly told, and replete with thousands of accurate and 


artistic illustrations. 


We will send this magnificent work: complete in five volumes bound in stiff 
paper covers to any one sending us eight new subscribers to this journal at ®1 per 


year, or for four subscribers and $1.50 additional, or we will send same including a year's subscription to 
( 


this journal for only #3.50. We will send any 


single volume of this work to anyone sen 


ing us two new sub- 


scribers at $1 each, or in connection with a year’s subscription for &1.50, Postage paid by usin each case. 
We can furnish the Complete History, handsomely bound in cloth and gold, by express at receiver's oe for 6 
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DO NOT DELAY OR FAIL to take advantage of this wonderfully liberal offer, for never before has so valuable 
a work been offered at so low a price. 
History free of cost. 
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52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. ~* 


Get your friends and neighbors to subscribe to this journal and 
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| Story F THE New 


London’s Mining Craze.—The leading finan- 
cial papers in London concurin the opinion 
that the late depression in the Kaftir or South 
African mining market does not involve a 
panic. * Doubtless, says the Statist, the specu- 
lations have been too rapid and too karge late- 
ly, and the pace could not be kept up. In any 
event it must have led to a setback, but the 
fall has been so small that it proves that the 
market is sound at the bottom, and that the 
public retains its faith in its future. The pres- 
ent shake out will not only clear the market 
of weak operators, but will afford capitalists 
the desired opportunity to take a greater inter- 
est in the market. 














Against American Sheep.—The English agri- 
cultural papers are raising an outcry against 
the free admission into Great Britain of 
American sheep. The paper says that 
the board of agriculture must be asked to 


issue an edict, similar to that applied 
to cattle providing that American and Cana- 
dian sheep shall be killed at the port of 
landing. 


The Republicans of Massachusetts met in 
convention at Boston Saturday and renomi- 
nated Gov F. Greenhalge and Lieut-Gov 
Wolcott. The name of Elijah S. Morse was 
presented to the convention as a candidate for 
the nomination for governor, and a ballot was 
taken, but Greenhalge won an overwhelming 
victory. 





Arizona Wants to Be a State.—The report of 
Gov Hughes of Arizona to the secretary of the 
interior says that during the year Arizona 
was favored with a high degree of prosperity. 
The total value of the bullion shipped from 
the territory was $11,955,000. The advance- 
ment made.on educational,moral, religious and 
political lines has been pronounced. The pres- 
ent population of Arizona is placed at 77,000 
and the aggregate value of taxable property 
at $27,518,000. Arizona’s financial condition 
is most satisfactory. The governor predicts 
that at the close of the next fiscal year Arizo- 
na’s gold production will have reached $10,- 
000,000. He makes a strong plea for statehood. 


To Corner Beet Sugar.—It is reported that a 
French syndicate has been formed to buy up 
beet sugar and corner the market. The oper- 
ation covered a total purchase of 400,000 tons, 
and has resulted in the present rise in sugar 
of sixpence per hundredweight. The syndi- 


cate has been buying in London to sell in 
France, in which country alone the trade is 
likely to be affected. The London firms 


agree in expression of opinion that the oper- 
ations of the syndicate will not seriously af- 
fect the British and American inarkets, but 
they are equally unanimous in the belief that, 
as the French syndicate is strongly backed 
tinancially, the corner in France is likely to 
be successful. 


To Reform the Army.—Friends of Gen Nel- 
son Miles, now major general commanding the 
United States army, credit him with ambition 
to improve the organization of the army after 
the German standard. Unhampered by the 
traditions of West Point, but with a brilliant 
military service behind him to give the neces- 
sary experience, it is claimed that Gen Miles 


can, perhaps, succeed in doing what Gen 
Sherman once essayed, but dropped, and 
what both Sheridan and Schofield saw the 


necessity of, but hesitated to undertake, name- 
ly, to reorganize the staff upon a basis adapted 
to the requirements of actual war, this staff to 
be concentrated under the direct orders of the 
commanding general, and to have at its back 
an available corps of highly educated officers, 
up to datein all the important advances in 
military science, which the Franco-German 
war suggested, and which have since been so 
highly developed, not only by Germany and 
France, but England also. 


Against Prize Fights in Texas.—The Texas 
legislature, by a vote that was practically 
unanimous in the senate and only a little less 
so in the house, has passed the bill prohibiting 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


prize fighting with the emergency clause at- 
tached which puts it into immediate effect. 
The only debate was over the emergency clause 
and the tinal vote in the senate was 27 to 1 and 
in the house 107 to5. The bill makes prize- 
tighting a felony, and imposes a punishment 
upon the principals for every infraction of the 
law by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term of not less than two and not more than 
five years. This law, as it will no doubt be 
vigorously enforced, will compel Corbett and 
Fitzsimmons to find some other place than 
Texas to hold their proposed fight for the 
championship of the world. 


Electric Locomotives a Success.—The engi- 
neers conducting the tests of the electric loco- 
motive on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
tunnels at Baltimore are at last fully satistied 
with the working of the powerful engine, and 
next month it will be used to draw passenger 
trains through the tunnels and over the belt 
line railroad. The second locomotive is_ fin- 
ished and will be put into use in October. The 
third one, which is to be more powerful than 
the other two, will not be finished until No- 
vember. In the second test of high speed on 
the underground road recently, the electric 
locomotive sped along at the rate of 61 miles an 
hour.’ This speed was made on the heavy 
grade of the tunnel, and the engineers said it 
was equivalent to 75 miles an hour on a level 
track. The performance of the locomotive was 
such that they would not hesitate to run it at 
that or even a greater rate of speed, if they had 
a suflicient stretch of track for the purpose. 


American Engines fur Russia.—The Baldwin 
locomotive'works of Philadelphia have received 
a large contract for engines for Russian rail- 
roads. For many years the Baldwin company 
has been able to sell its engines in Central and 
South America, in Australia, in Japan and in 
other distant countries, but it has never been 
able to secure a foothold in European countries, 
where the English type of locomotives 
has always been preferred to the Arnerican. 
The contracts just received by the Baldwin 
works call for 40 locomotives, 20 each for pas- 
senger and freight service. They are to be 
delivered with the least possible delay, and 
with the orders already on hand, will keep the 

saldwin establishment busy for the rest of the 
year. 


The Democrats of Massachusetts held their 
state convention Oct 2 in Worcester and 
nominated George Fred Williams of Dedham 
for governor. The platform adopted declared 
allegiance to democratic principles, in- 
dorsed the present tariff, opposed free silver 
and favored home rule for cities. Considera- 
ble space was devoted to the relations of the 
state to corporations and the platform closed 
with a plank in favor of religious toleration. 





To Defeat Senator Brice.—There can be no 
longer any doubt thatthe free silver demo- 
crats of Ohio are determined to prevent the 
return of Calvin S. Brice to the United States 
senate. Allen W. Thurman admits that was 
the object of the conference of the free silver 
democrats at Columbus recently. ‘‘We have 
found,” said he, ‘‘that very many of the dem- 
ocratic candidates for the legislature are for 
free silver, and we propose to pledge all of these 
not to vote for any man for senator whois un- 
friendly to silver. They will have to come un- 
der the pledge or run the risk of being defeat- 
ed. With such a force in the legislature, we 
will hold the balance of power if it is demo- 
cratic, and I guess in that case aman who is 
hostile to silver will find some difficulty in 
making his way to the United States senate. 

News in Brief.—There is anarchy on the _ is- 
land of Crete and murders are frequent. It is 
a revolt against the Turkish government. 

Great Britain is not yet satisfied with the 
action of China and “English vessels’ are still 
under orders in the Yang-ste-Kiang river. 

The statement recently made by the Right 
Rev J. J. Keane,erector of the Catholic uni- 
versity, that color would be no bar to the ad- 
mission of students to the university was 
borne out by the registration of two colored 
men as students. 

The mills of the Warren manufacturing 
company in Warren, RI, were burned recent- 
ly, causing a loss of $500,000. 

The price of sugar abroad has advanced 
sharply owing to an estimated shortage of the 


crop. 
The Lehigh valley company proposes to 
drill 16 artesian wells alongside its coal 


branches in hope of overcoming the effects of 
drouth in the coal regions. 

The new Hutchinson river ship canal con- 
necting Mount Vernon, N Y, with Long Is- 
land sound has been opened. 

An international agreement is proposed to 
prevent a part of the flow of water over Niag- 


ara Falls with a view of deepening Lake Erie 
harbors and the Detroit river. 

A submarine cable is to be laid 
Brest and New York. 

The collector of the port of San Francisco 
has been ordered to deport all the Chinese who 
were admitted as laborers to the midwinter 
exposition. 

As the investigation into the affairs of Con- 
gressional Librarian Spofford progresses the 
impression gains that the alleged discrepancy 
was due only to mistakes in keeping accounts. 

The black coal operators in Indiana have 
granted the miners’ demands of 70 cents a ton 
and work will be resumed at once. 

It is rumored that Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
British minister to this country, will be 
transferred to France. 

A syndicate of weathy Kentucky farmers is 
negotiating for the purchase of a large tract 
of land in Anderson county, Kan, where 
they propose to establish a tobacco planta- 
tion. It is said tobacco reaches maturity at 
that point much earlier than in the east. 

A political crisis is looked for in the Argen- 
tine republic soon. The decrease in the cus- 
toms revenue still continues and there is a big 
deficit. 


between 


All Jewish storekeepers in Boston have 
been notitied that they must close Sunday 
The constitutionality of this action is to be 
tested in the courts. 

The California fruit which was recently 
shipped to London on the steamer Paris 


found a ready sale at fair prices. 

A test of the Florida law forbidding the con- 
ducting of schools wherein both white and ne- 
gro children are instructed is to be made at 
once. 

It is claimed 
United states is 
Cuban insurgents. 

It has been decided by an overwhelming 
vote of the directors of the Atlanta exposition 
to close the exposition on Sundays. 

The grand jury of the district of Columbia 
has asked fora whipping post for the punish- 
ment of wife beaters and petty thieves. 


trust of the 
aid to the 


that the 
lending 


sugar 
material 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The poultry editor of the Practical Farmerand 
Fruit Grower, of Grand Rapids, Mich, Mr. Frank 
E, C. Hodge, writes: I have used Bowker’s Ani- 
mal meal for several years for both fowls and 
young pigs, and in my opinion it cannot be 
beaten. Lam always pleased to recommend it.” 
M. King, ex-chief of seed diyision of U 
S Dept of Agriculture, writes voluntarily to the 
editor of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST as fol- 
lows: “*As a comfort producer and fuel saver, I 
can assure the readers of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST that the Rochester radiator, which I 
have thoroughly tested, is all that it is reec- 
ommended to be.” More valuable testimony to 
the merits of this article, which we are advertis- 
ins, could seareely be obtained. 


Wim. 


With the immense apple crop al] over the 
country farmers can hardly expect to get paying 
prices for all their fruit, especially such as is not 
of the very best quality. A large part of the crop 
will have to be dried or made into cider, but un- 
less particular care is taken of the cider, it will 
soon turn into vinegar. One of the best means to 
preserve cider in first-class condition is the use of 
Zinnser’s improved cider preserving powder, man- 
ufactured by Wm Zinnser & Co, 197 William street, 
New York, N Y. This preservative has been used 
for a great many years and is constantly growing 
in popular favor wherever it is known. 

The plain statement that goods are guaranteed 
to be as represented, made by a firm of financial 
standing, has a meaning and has weight. The 
Portland Mfg Co, of Portland, Mich, manufacturers 
of Terriff’s perfect washers, which have been ad- 
vertised extensively, and which appears in this pa- 
per,is a corporation which we can commend to our 
readers as one in every way meeting their promis- 
es and assertions. They have a superior machine 
of household utility, vouched for by the large 
number of unsolicited testimonials which they 
have received. What has been done, others may 
do, and any information desired will be cheerful- 
ly furnished by addressing the Portland Mfg Co, 
Box 23, Portiand, Mich, who are ever on the alert 
for wide-awake people who are seeking profitable 
employment. 





The annual autumn excursion to Illinois 
points, via the Buckeye route, October 24, will 
be run from all stations of the © H V & T Ry 
to Shelbyville, and Charleston, [llinois, on Thurs- 
day, October 24, at the low rate of one fare for 
the round trip. Tickets will be good returning 30 
days from date of sale. Special train will leave 
Pomeroy 2.50 pm, Middleport 2.55 p m, Gallipolis 
3.30 p m, Lancaster 6.50 p m, Columbus 8.30 p m, and 
other stations on time of Train 37. This excursion 
has been an annual affair for many years and 
gives to our Ohio friends an opportunity to visit 
their relatives in Lllinois and select for themselves 
a new home if they so desire. Elegant coaches 
will run through to destination so that there will 
be no vexation in changing cars during the night 
time. For full particulars write to agents of the 
CHV&T Ry or W H Fisher, Gen’l Pass Agent, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Huskers. 


E. RAYMOND HAWKES. 

The song of the reaper is silent, 
The work with the sickle is done; 

The tall bare stacks are browning 
In the rays of the autumn sun. 


The maize in its golden beauty 

Is heaped on the old barn floor, 
Awaiting the huskers merry 

That crowd through the open door. 


The moon is rising in splendor, 
And many a heart is gay 

As they work with song and laughter 
The evening hours away. 


Bright eyes are watching so eager 
To catel: the red ears’ giow; 

The youth that happens on it 
For the forfeit will not be slow. 


Though the maid away may hurry 
With sereams of seeming fright, 
The pressure of lips so eager 
For her, too, is delight. 
The work of the huskers is finished, 
The rhythm of dancing feet 
Keeps time to the merry music, 
In movements graceful and fleet. 
When the call for supper is sounded 
They flock to the kitchen warm, 


To the board piled high with plenty, 
And take the feast by storm. 

Then away in joyous parties, 
Or bashfully two by two, 

They turn from the quiet homestead 
With many a gay adieu. 

Then on each weary pillow, 
While moonlight tades away, 

They dream of the happy husking 
Till the dawn of another day. 

a 


Complete in Two Numbers.] 


Steve’s Weedy Eighty. 


By Annie M. Burke, 


\ TEVE had stopped his horses, 
Z- and was sitting on the beam 
of his cultivator. It was yet 
early in the morning; he was 





not tired. The foxtail and 
morning-glory vines were 
thick among the little corn 
hills around him: plainly 
there was no time for idling. 
Yet hesat there. his elbows 


ov his knees and his head in 
his hands. Pretty soon a 
merry Whistling came from just over the fence 
in the neighboring field. Next could be heard 
the clanking of a cultivator and the rattling of 
harness, then a jolly-voice sang out: 

“Hello, there, Steve! What chew doing?” 

Steve did not answer nor look up. He knew 
It was Nick Marshall. Nick was 
singing that way of a 
morning when out plowing. 
chew 


who it was 
always whistling or 


“T say, what doing ?’’ shouted 
Nick again. 

But still Steve would not stir. Nick, 
he got to the end of his row, stopped his horses 
and came over and the fence. He 
spoke to Steve again, still getting no 
answer, he picked up a tiny clod and tossed it 
The bit of dirt, struck Steve's 

He stirred slowly, pushed back the 
There 

face. 


steve, 
when 


leaned on 
but 
at him. straw 
hat brim 
old hat, and finally looked up. 

very mournful expression on his 


was a 
Then 
he spoke 

“She gave me the mitten, Nick,”’ he said. 

“She did!’’ cried Nick, electrified. ‘And 
you've asked her, have you? Pshaw, Steve. 
you don’t mean it!” 

Steve dropped his head into his hands again. 
‘It’s a fact, Nick,” he said, dejectedly. 

‘But I thought she liked you, Steve!” cried 
Nick. “I did for a fact! She always acted 
like it. Did she tell you why she wouldn’t?’” 

Steve shook his head. 


EVENINGS 


AT HOME 






‘Bet I'd made her tell!’’ said Nick, who had 
never asked a girl to marry him and who had 
great theories about it. Again Steve hopeless- 
ly shook his head. ‘‘What would have been 


the use of that ?’’ he said, sadly. ‘‘There’s only 
one reason why, and that’s because she doesn't 
like me well enough.” 

‘But every body thought 
Steve!” exclaimed his friend. ‘‘Last winter 
when that little Ned Russell after her 
they all laughed and said how he needn't try; 
that she was gone on you.” 

Steve made no reply, but 
into a bunch of foxtail at his feet. Nick tried 
to rouse him, to cheer him. He told him that 
there were lots of other girls in the world. But 
Steve, with a break in his voice and a woman- 
ish tear in his eye. answered that there 
‘none like her.” Then lest Nick should 
how near crying he was, he hurriedly got up 
and started on his team. 

His farm was eighty acres 
people called it. It was always a 
tilled piece of ground. His corn 
weedy, his fence ecorners dirty, 
were rank, and he had tumble-down 
everywhere. Scarely any of his gates were on 
their hinges, and his house and barn, though 
neither of them were old buildings, both had a 
delapidated appearance. - Yet there was a kind 


she did like you, 


Was 


stared giloomily 


were 


see 


his “eighty,” 
very badly 
was always 
his «hedges 


fences 


of an excuse for him. His father had been 
that kind of aman; he had trained Steve that 
way. “A few weeds don’t hurt nothin’, he 
had been wont to say. When the cornfield 
was gone over once or twice, it was “good 
envuugh,”’ he had always told Steve And. as 
for the rank hedges, “‘They kept back the cat- 
tle all right,” he guessed. He ‘didn’t much 


b’lieve in polishin’ up a farm 

Steve was alone in the world now save for 
the old grandmother who kept house for 
but it was still his father’s example 
followed. It was his teachings that he 
guided by. It is true he sometimes thotvght of 


him, 
that he 
was 


farming better, of working harder: for he had 
really better stuff in him than his father had 
had. He possessed mahy of those qualities 


which go toward making up a good farmer, but 
as yet he had had no awakening. Hehad onls 


thought of reforming And now, since little 
Crissie Wayne had given him the ‘mitten,’ 
two days ago, he was indifferent to everything. 
He would not have cared if the vhole elgnty 


had gone to ruin. 

It was about dusk 
the plow. He did the barn clu 
hogs, then ate supper. After 
himself down on the grass in the 


when he unhitehed from 


res and fed the 


that he threw 


back vard to 


rest. The cows were yet to be milked, but he 


lav there brooding over his misery a 


ong 


time. It was quite dark when he got up Bu 
out at the bars he found that the cows had 
goneaway. They had given up his coming 
and had Igft to join the rest of the herd He 
Hung down the bars impatiently, and started 


out for a little wild plum thicket. on the far 
side of the pasture, where he knew they would 
be. Coming up to this thicket afew 
later he saw a little point of light 


minutes 


gilmmering 


through the trees. He stopped quickly and 
regarded it with a sudden gleam of interest in 
his eyes. He knew whence it came. Then 


after a moment of excited reflection he decided 
to do something that he had done a few 
before in his life. 

Just over the fence on the other side of this 
plum thicket there was a house and barn. It 
was the home of his neighbor, John Wayne, 


Limes 


and here lived little Crissie Wayne, the girl 
who had givén him the mitten. This wild 
plum thicket that started in his pasture con- 


tinued on over the fence into the backyard of 
the Waynes’s. It went clear up to the kitchen 


window, as. Steve knew. Right across this 
window on the inside was a sink Beside the 
sink at this hour Crissie was sure to be stand- 


ing, washing the supper dishes 
the 


rhe, light he 
here 


saw glimmering through trees was 
fromm the lamp beside her dishpan. Onee or 
twice before when out here late at night for 


the cows, Steve had seen‘the light, had known 
where it came from, and he had crept over the 
fence, up through the trees to near the kitchen 


window and feasted his eves on little Crissie’s 


face, then had crept away again This was 
what he now made up his mind todo. He 
crept over the fence up through the trees to 
within two yards of the window. Here he 
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stopped, well hidden by a little wild plum tree. 
The casement was open, with a bit of mosquito 
netting stretched across. Crissie was there be- 
side the sink. She was scouring the knives. 
Steve was so near he could hear the sound the 
cloth made rubbing the steel, and he saw her 
so plainly he could almost count the freckles 
on her little nose. 

Crissie was very small of stature for a full- 
grown young lady. There were old women in 
the neighborhood who held that she would not 
be a ‘good gettin’’’ for a young fellow: that 
the work of a farm- 
But Steve never thought of this when 
he was with her. He didn’t care whether she 
would make a good “‘farmin’ woman” or not if 
she would only be kind to him, and let him be 
near her where he could watch the light curls 
tumble over her forehead. 

He gazed hungrily at her through the win- 
dow to-night. Her mother from the‘ further 
side of the kitchen was talking to her in a 
shrill, high key. Steve at first paid no, atten- 
tion to what she was saying, though she was 
talking so loudly, till suddenly he heard -his 
own name mentioned; then he pricked up his 
ears and started eagerly forward. It was 
eavesdropping, he knew, but he must hear what 
Mrs Wayne was saying to Crissie about him. 


she was too small to do 


house. 


“Deed, then, Steve McLean was good 
enough for you!’ he heard the mother say. 
‘Plenty good enough. You'll regret givin’ 
him themitten yet, you will! Steve was a 


good honest boy.”’ 
Steve waited breathlessly for Crissie’s an- 
The girl tossed her head saucily. ‘Lots 


of boys are honest,”’ 


swer. 
she said. 

‘An’ Steve’s a well-behaved boy, too,” 
tinued the mother. 


con- 
“Hie bears a good name. 
He’s a decent boy, Steve is!” 


\gain Crissie tossed her curls. **Lots of boys 


are decent,”’ she said 
Mrs Wayne became exasperated. ‘*That’s 
notsavin’ vou'll get any of them!’ she- cried. 


It’s just such sassy little things as you are 


that turns out old maids, an’ that’s what you'll 
be vet if | don’t miss my guess!” 

Crissie said she didn’t care. After a pause 
her mother went “Steve had a home to 
take you to, too. There ain’t any of the boys 
gota farm right.in his own name as Steve’s 
gotit. He's got an eighty—a whole eighty!” 


on: 


‘Yes, but it’s weedy!" said Crissie, with a 
scornful curl of her lip. “It’s full of weeds!” 
“Girls didn’t talk that way when I was 


said Mrs Wayne, who was rather ata 
loss for a reply to this argument of Crissie’s. 
“If they had the chance of a good young fel- 
low they took it without questioniw whether 
he farmed just right or not.’” Then after a 
pause she continued in a still louder key,— 
“But I know what’s in your head, Clarissa 
Wayne! It ain’t because Steve's. farm’s 
You despise him because he ain’t dan- 
dy enough. You’ve got your cap set for some 
of them sleek sprigs from town that come out 
here once in a while. You think them curls o’ 
yours an’ them sassy independent ways will 
catch something fine, an’ you’re after some one 
of them town fellows—”’ 

Crissie dropped her knife and turned around. 
“Why, mother,’ she cried, indignantly, ‘I’m 
not any such thing! I wouldn’t have those town 
! And I don’t despise Steve. I like him! 


voung,”’ 


W eedy . 


fellows! 
I always did like him, and I’d rather take him 
now than anyone I know, but he won't 
farm right, and I won’t have him! The rag- 
weeds are higher than his fences, and his corn 
is full of foxtail and cockleburs. Father's 
farm is clean and neat, and I’m not going to 
leave it and live among weeds!” 

\t this moment Steve heard a hearty, ring- 
ing laugh come forth from the room _ be- 
yond the kitchen. It was Crissie’s father. 
‘“That’s right, Crissie!”’ he shouted. ‘Stick to 
it! You’ve got the right kind of spunk. If 
all the girls were like that there’d be a sight 
better farmin’ done by the voung fellows!” 

The jovial old farmer came out into the 
kitchen and patted Crissie’s vain little head. 
‘‘You’re your father’s own girl!’’ he assured 
‘Don’t you let any fellow have you that 

more weeds than corn. Your father’ll 
Your father’ll keep 


her. 


raises 


keep you, little Crissie! 
you!” 

Mrs Wayne expostulated with him for spoil- 
ing Crissie, and 
already was. 


making her worse than she 
But Steve did not wait to hear 
; 
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He hurriedly crept away through 

He had heard enough. 

things began to 
The neighbors, 


all she said. 

the plum trees again. 
About this time strange 

transpire on Steve's “eighty.” 


looking on, wondered. Steve was out in the 
morning before anyone; also he worked later 
at night. He was seen no more sitting on the 


He went over his corn three 
times with the cultivator, leaving scarcely a 
bunch of foxtail in the field. After that he at- 
tacked parts of it with the hoe, and got out the 
tenacious morning-glory vines which the plow 
had failed to uproot. This done there were 
nowhere to be found cleaner corn rows than 
Steve's. 

There yet remained a few days before the 
hay was ready for cutting. Steve hired a man 
to help him, and began lopping down a rank 
old hedge that divided his eighty in the mid- 
dle. It was hard work for the sultry June 
days, but he gritted his teeth and kept on. Be- 
fore it was half done he had to leave it for the 
hay-making, but he returned to it again, and 
by the time the oats were ready to harvest, the 
rank old osage orange trees were a neat, low 
hedgerow. 

When the threshing was over most of the 
boys thought they had earned a well-deserved 


beam of his plow. 


rest. Some went camping out, some went on 
fishing trips, and some—those who had 
money—went on railway excursions. Steve 


went nowhere. Instead he fell to working 
rather harder than ever. He began to haul 
tile for his meadow which, as it was, was little 
more thanaswamp. He had to hire a man 
again to help with the ditching, but it did not 
take long, the ditch being short. This done he 
went all along his fences on both sides with a 
seythe, leaving not a ragweed nor a bunch of 
dogfennel anywhere. There was manure to 
haul out at this season, much of it, but Steve 
let it go for a little'time. There was one more 
job that his muscles were fairly twitching to 
getat. It was another rank hedge. It ran 
along his farm’where it bordered the road, and 
he told himself that he would lop it down if it 


killed him. It was at this he spent the last 
hot week in August and the first two in 
September. But he got it down. This rank 


old growth was also turned into a low, neatly- 
trimmed hedgerow. The neighbors and the 
passers-by began to comment spiritedly on the 
changed appearance of Steve’s farm. 

“Why,it don’t look like the same eighty with 
them two big hedges down!” one would say. 

“Never saw anything make such a change in 
the looks of a place in my life!’’ 

‘And that meadow !"’another would exclaim. 
“Tt’s worth ten dollars more an acre since he 
ditched it—ves, ten dollars an acre more!”’ 

‘But the cornfield!"’ yet another would say. 
“There ain't a weedinit! Who ever saw a Mc- 
Lean have clean corn rows before!”’ 

But they all united in exclaiming, ‘‘ What- 
ever has gotinto Steve, anyway! What has 
changed him so!”’ 

No one knew, no one guessed what had start- 
ed this change in Steve, not even his friend, 
Nick Marshall. 

“She said it! She said it!’’ he would 
times exclaim to himself, in a wild undertone, 
as he wielded the hedge-knife or the scythe. 
“[ heard her with my own ears—she ‘likes 
me—likes me better’ than any of the fellows. 
She’d have married me only for my weeds!” 
Then he would grip the handle of his weapon 
tighter. “If that’s all has against me— 
my bad farming, my weeds, I’ll soon settle 
with them!” And he would labor away with 
fresh vigorin the hot sun till his shirt and 
overalls were as wet as if he had been 
swimming in them. 

But by and by Steve began to take an inter- 
estinhis farming apart from Crissie. After 
working hard he could not help admiring what 
he had accomplished. He could not help tak- 
ing an interest, a delight, in good farming for 
its own sake. After he had up the fences 
about. the houseyard, barnyard and_ stock- 
yard, he repaired the barn so far as he could. 
Then he graded the ground up to the driveway 
on both sides, so that a wagon could be driven 
through, something that had never before been 
possible within his recollection. He cut down 
some of the trees in the dooryard, trimmed 
others up high and mowed all the weeds, giv- 
ing what little grass there was a chance to 
After that he fairly longed to give both 


some- 


she 


set 


grow. 
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house and barn a good coat of paint, but he 
had not much ready money, the hiring of the 
man for ditching and for helping with the 
hedges having cost somuch. At first he thought 
he must give it up, but again he decided that 
he would doit. And he did. He spent nearly 
every cent he had, but both house and barn re- 
ceived a fine coat of paint. Then, indeed, it 
did not look like the same place. The neigh- 
bors would remark knowingly: ‘He ain’t goin’ 
to be like the McLeans. He’s turnin’ out like 
his mother’s folks, the Arnolds. They were 
thrifty-goin’ people.”’ 

Then one day little Crissie Wayne drove past 
in the buggy with her mother. 

[Concluded next week.] 


The World’s Greatest Grain Mart. 


A. W. 





FULTON. 


Who is not familiar with the stories of great 
fortunes made and lost on the Chicago board 
of trade in a day, through speculating in farm 
produce? Who but knows that it is the busi- 
ness end of the “biggest grain market in the 
world,” yet how few have aclear idea of this 
great concern, whose deliberations, noisy and 
instantaneous as many of them are, do much 
toward shaping the price of every bushel of 
grain marketed, from Maine to Texas and 
Tennessee to Washington. During each of 
the last three years those doing business on 
the board of trade have handled an average of 
230,000,000 bushels grain, or more than 19,000,- 
000 every month. The immensity of these 


figures can perhaps be better understood in 
another way. Placing 600 bushels in a car, the 
yearly business of this great market would 
represent 383,500 cars, equal to 19,175 train- 
loads, 20 cars each, pouring the golden grain 
into this great market place. Carrying this 
picture a little further, the grain handled in 
one year in these thousands of trains, calling 
the average length of a car 35 feet, suggests in 
fancy asolid train, loaded with cereals, 13,423,- 
000 feet long or 2540 miles. It is a thousand 
miles from Boston to Chicago, another 1200 to 
Denver, and this imaginative train of grain- 
laden cars, exclusive of locomotives, would 
reach 340 miles further the Rocky 
Mountains, or from the Atlantic ocean nearly 
to Salt Lake City. This suggests the magni- 
tude of the grain handled every year by Chica- 
go board of trade merchants. 

No record is kept of what are popularly 
known as “‘wind’’ sales, where traders con- 
tract to deliver 5000 or 100,000 bushels grain at 
some date in the future, never expecting to do 
this, but instead “‘buy in’’ their contracts be- 
fore delivery day arrives. The expression is 
not out of the way, however, to the effect that 
the big grain exchanges ‘of the opuntry buy 
and sell the crops of a year a good many times 
over. 

A goodly proportion of the 1800 members of 
the Chicago board of trade assemble every day 
in the great exchange hall, a picture of which 
is given herewith. This occupies a large part 
of the immense building bearing the name, sit- 
uated in the heart of the city, marked, up to a 


across 
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THE GREAT EXCHANGE HALL OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 
= — — —————— — = 
year or so ago, with its ponderous yet grace- prevails, to the uninitiated observer in the 
fully outlined 300-foot tower, since cut down — gallery just above their heads the hubbub is 
to the roof line to lessen the weight. Congre- all a meaningless jargon with only now and 
gating every morning a little after9 o’clock, then an intelligible word. Nor must the long 


for the feverish activities of the day, the hun- 
dreds of merchants and brokers give little heed 
*to the architectural beauties of the great room. 
Extending from one street entirely through to 
the next is the exchange hall, lighted by enor- 
mous plate glass windows; the ceiling, 90 feet 
above, is supported by glistening polished 
columns perhaps four feet in diameter, suggest- 
ive of the handsomest granite effects which 
could be secured from New Hampshire’s most 
famous quarries. The ceiling, broken by 














PRESIDENT 


BAKER. 


some of 
stains of 


deeply set panels, is ornamented by 
the tinest frescoes in the city, but the 
time have so softened the rich colored figures, 
symbolical of nature's fruitage, that much of 
the effect is lost. The deep frieze is likewise 
ornate, and the brilliant though softened 
stained glass skylight sheds its tints over the 
richly carved black walnut gallery ranged on 
two sides of the great room below, and on the 
trading pits seething with activity. 

Our picture of the pits was taken when they 
were free from the usual crowds, but repre- 
sents the scene of many a battlefield between 
the bulls and bears. The wheat pit is, as a 
rule, the center of attraction, and there the 
biggest crowds gather, traders standing closely 
wedged on top and stairs. During business 
hours, especially if any particular activity 





rows of sample tables ranged along two sides 
of the great room be overlooked in this 
sketch. Here are displayed carefully drawn 
samples representing the average of every car 
of grain, flour, seeds or millstuffs on sale that 
day, together with little bundles of hay and 
straw and occasional parcels of field peas and 
beans. Here meet buyer and seller of these 
commodities which have just come in from the 
country, and providing prices can be .agreed 
upon, transactions are quickly closed, all on a 
strictly cash basis. The drift of the specula- 
tive market in progress at the same time, has 
much to do with the shaping of these prices, 
and if October delivery declines one cent in 
the space of five minutes, the broker who has 
a car on sidetrack in the switching yards, and 


asample before him, is almost certain to be 
obliged to grant concessions in his asking 


price, so intimately associated are the different 
branches of the trade. 

Fenced in behind long counters on the west 
side of the room are the low tables occupied by 
the 75 or 100 telegraph operators. These are 
continually clicking over the wires the ever- 
shifting values, an advance or a decline ofa 
sixteenth of a cent being considered of enough 
importance to send a message a thousand 
miles, or under the ocean to old world ex- 
change and bourse. Between telegraphers and 
the traders in the various pits, the small but 
acute messenger boys race at breakneck speed, 
carrying telegrams which, perchance, contain 
in a message of half a dozen words an order to 
buy or sell a million bushels of wheat, or the 
announcement that a fortune has been made or 
lost in the last five minutes. In that far 
ner of the room are located long tiers of tele- 
phone stalls. 

As presiding officer of the directorate of 15, 
President William T. Baker, whose portrait is 
given herewith, exercises his duties with an 
impartial but firm hand, not unfamiliar to 
those of his own city who know him. Occupy- 
ing the position of president of the Chicago 
board of trade for the third time in the last 
half dozen years, Mr Baker also served well 
in like capacity at the head of the World’s Co- 
lumbian exposition of two years ago, is now a 
vigorous member of the civic federation for 
better municipal government, and incidentally 
is a democrat and a successful grain merchant. 
More intimately known, perhaps, to everyone 
connected with the trade, through his long peri- 
od of valuable service since 1884, Secretary 
George F. Stone is the one to whom is daily re- 
ferred the thousand and one questions pertain- 
ing to the “machinery” of the board of trade 


COor- 








business. 
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The Kidneys. 


SENSITIVE, DELICATE AND 
ABUSED. 


Former Employee of the Batavia Gun Factory 
Has a Remarkable Escape. 
From the News, Batavia, N. Y. 

Elias Hoffman, a well-known market gardener 
of Daws, Genesee County, N. Y., has perhaps suf- 
fered as much, if not more, than any other man in 
Genesee County. A few years Mr. Hoffman 
was employed at the gun factory in Batavia and 
was obliged to give up his position there on ac- 
count of ill health and give his attention to mar- 
ket gardening, in which business he is now en- 
gaged. A newspaper reporter happened to run 
across Mr. Hoffman adayor two ago, and from him 
learned of his suffering and from what source he 
had been benefited. 

Mr. Hoffman greeted the reporter with a pleasant 
manner, and was willing to tell of his experience 
from the time he commenced to be troubled with 
kidney disease up to the present time, when he is 
about cured. Being questioned upon the state of 
his health, Mr. Hoffman replied that he was very 
well, considering his recent near approach to 
death. 

“Can you tell me how you received so much 
benefit?” the reporter asked. ‘*Well,” said Mr. 
Hoffman, “it was several years ago that I com- 
menced to feel a kidney trouble coming on, and I 
was running down hill every day, in fact so fast 
that in a very short time I was unable to continue 
my work at the gun works, and was obliged to 
settle down on my little farm of ten acres and do 
a day’s work now and then when I[ felt able. IL 
suffered everything and tried about all kinds of 
medicine, but withoutany relief, and I about gave 
up trying to be cured. It was several weeks ago 
when a neighbor of mine came along and asked 
mei¢I had tried Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and I 
replied that I had not. He suggested that Itry a 
box of the pills and thought that they would help 
my case. I had already heard the pills highly 
spoken of, and the first time I went to Batavia I 
purchased a box and commenced taking the pills 
according to directions. I had not taken the first 
box before I could see that the pills were doin 
their work, and I continued to take them an 
grew better gradually until I was able to doa 
day’s work and had thought of taking up my old 
agen the gun works; in fact, the piNs worked 
ike a charm and I would not be without them.” 

Mrs. Hoffman, who presents astrong and healthy 
look, spoke in the highest praise of Dr. Williams’ 
Pills, and said that she considered her husband’s 
life saved by the little pills, that they had put 
her husband in a position to do work and sup- 
port himself and family without trouble. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves. They are an unfailing specific 
for such disexses as locomotor ataxia, partial 
paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, nervous headache, the after effect 
of la grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, all forms of weakness either 
in male or female. Pink Pills are sold by all 
dealers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price(50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50—they 
ure never sold in bulk or by the 100), by addressing 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company. Schenectady, 
fe a 


ago 
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Webster's 


International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the 
* Unabridged,” 
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La) 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


wanted. 
Words are given their cor- 
rect alphabetical places,each 
one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the 
pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary dia- 
critically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different mean- 
ings are given in the order of their development, 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, andé 
each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








THE MODEL COOK. 


Or Things Good to Eat, and How to Make Them. 
By Elmer Lynnde. 

In this book the author gives her own experience, and 
provides alarge number of well tested and inexpensive 
recipes both for the table of the farmer and the merchant. 
Icshows discriminating judgment and good taste in a 
marked degree, and is a very valuable addition to the lit- 
erature on the subject. Cloth, l12mo., price postpaid, 50c. 

Address 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, Pontiac Building, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago. Ill. * 
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MARY CLARKI 
A while ago beneath my footsteps bent 
Shy tlowers, and the morning’s sound and scent 
Were allof May; 1 felt the south winds blow 
Against mv cheek, and felt the life it lent 

Throb thro’ my veins with only springtide’s 

vlow, 
A while ago. 


To-day is dying rustle of the leaves 
And voice of wilding bird, that grieves and grieves 
In faint sweet cadences, not still to know 
The love of mating-time—and yet believes 
That once again shall springtime bud and blow, 
As while ago. 
LLL A 


To Hang Across the Mirror. 
BELLE TEMPLE. 


Here is a pretty garland of hearts to be hung 


across the mirrer, each heart containing the 
face of some friend. Three or more hearts 
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many thus be festooned, each with a how of 
the dainty ribbon from which it hangs. Where 
the ribbon 1s fastened to the frame of the mir- 


ror each side, there should be two more bows. 
Each heart is made of two heart-shaped pieces, 
the front piece having an oval opening. Cover 
them neatly with silk or linen and glue to- 
gether, leaving just enough unglued at the top 
toslide in the photograph. They may be paint- 
ed with tlowers harmonizing with 
the ribbon, or the covering of the front 
may have been embroidered before putting it 
on. Yellow, white and purple daisies might 
be put on each of three, with the petals falling 


sprays of 
piece 


and the words ‘One I love,’ “Two I love,’ 
et 
a 
More Inquiries about Woman’s Erychanges. 
ELLIOTT. 


There is a steady demand for rolls and cook- 





ies, Mrs M., at nearly every exchange. There 
are several good exchanges in Lilinois. Is not 
one of them in your vicinity? 

Mrs J. D. S. will have to consult the mana- 


ger of an exchange as to entering a rag carpet. 
I have seen them for saie in some country ex- 


change: ina large city [donot know if they 
would be received Visit the different ex- 
changes in New York city, E. W., and ask 


them which of the things you mention would 
The Brooklyn exchange 
work from only the women of that city. No 1 
Eunice B., you are not obliged to make a per- 
sonal visit to an exchange when submitting 
work, although I think it would pay every 
would-be consignor to do so. Then you can 
note prices, discover what best, take 
notes and perhaps discover something they 
haven't got that you could proyide. 

Good lemon pies, Mrs K., sell for 25e apiece 
at anexchange. This is just the season, E. A. 
S., when mittens ought to be sent in for winter 


sell best. receives 


sells 


sales. Nicely made corset covers in various 
sizes, white aprons, driving reins and balls for 
children are among the most salable articles 
in the list you mention. Mrs C.A.L.: Nicely 
made comfortables have a steady sale at many 
of the exchanges. Try some in dainty colors 
of strong cheese cloth tufted with white. Sea 


shells used in an original fashion, either for 
use or ornament, might find purchasers at an 
exchange. Hattie B. H.: Try to get the bulk 
of your work in before Christmas; that is the 
harvest time in every exchange. 

To Grace and others: ‘‘What shall I send to 
an exchange ?”’ is so vague a question that the 


MOTHERS 


only advice I can offer is, visit an exchange 
and make yourself thoroughly acquainted 
with the work other women do. Half an hour 
used in posting yourself upon its needs and 
uses ought to be of more help to you than all 
the advice I can offer. 

Sylvia K. P.: Try selling your yeast, by all 
































means. Putitupin nice, clean bottles with 
fresh corks, and it ought to bring you good 
profits. 
A Beautiful Quilt Design. 
BELLE TEMPLE. 
| 
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Chat of Household Matters. 

‘The Woman Who Fusses dligs her own grave 
and she who is always worrying not only 
wrongs herself but every member of her house- 
hold as well.”’ 


The Quiet Workers are the ones who accom- 
plish most in housekeeping. The slamming of 
oven doors and the rattle and clatter of dishes 
tire and annoy everybody about the house. 


Nearly a Month Remains before the close of 


our prize contest, in which 10 prizes aggregat- 
ing $20 will be awarded for the best sugges- 


tions, plans and devices for nnproving the con- 
veniences of the house. The last entries must 
reach the Household Editor not later than Nov 
1. Those received the last day and the last 
minute will have the same careful considera- 
tion as which arrive earlier. Some of 
the best of those already received are illustrat- 
ed by drawings, showing how to construct the 
various plans and devices, and the Household 
Editor would say, for the benefit of competi- 
tors, that drawings which make clearer the de- 
seriptions will improve one’s chances for a 
prize. Full particulars of the contest were 
printed in the issue of Aug 24. 


those 


Congress Tackles Domestic Science.—In the 
next session of pressure will be 
brought to bear by the national domestic 
science association for the passage of a bill 
(already introduced in the senate by Senator 
Gallinger of New Hampshire) providing for a 
special department of domestic art in the next 
great exhibition controlled by the goverpment. 
Miss Seckels of Washington, secretary of the 
association, says: ‘‘In the last report to Con- 
gress the reason given for the recent labor 
troubles was the overcrowding of women into 
men’s occupations and pursuits, and the rem- 
edy suggested was the training of women in all 
branches of domestic science—cooking, sewing, 
home nursing and physical culture. One greai 
cry of the country has been the troubles that 
have resulted from overproduction. So it 
would seem logical that more should be done 
in the investigation into better methods of pre- 
paring the food instead of its production.” 


Congress, 


A Kitchen Hint.—I would like to advise 
those who hire their wood sawed to tell the 
sawyer the number of their stove or range. 


They will then avoid the difticulty I am labor- 
ing under. My rangeis No 7 and the stove 
used in the family of the lad who did my work 
is No8. Youcan infer my trouble. I oceca- 
sionally—yes, quite frequently—have to use 
the saw myself.—[A Woman Who Can Saw. 


A Homemade Jardiniere.—A porcelain or 
glass globe such as are used over gas fixtures 
will serve the purpose. The larger the «globe 
the larger will be your jardiniere. Fit a small 


AND DAUGHTERS 








tin cover to the bottom of the globe; an old tin 
pail or can cover, anything that is just the fit. 
Now give it several yellow enamel 
paint, and if you do not enlighten your friends 
and acquaintances no one will suspect that 
your neat looking jar is a homemade affair. 
{Sarah Rodney. 


coats of 


The Inside of Jars can be cleansed by filling 
them with hgt water and then stirring in a 
teaspoonful or more of baking soda. Shake 
well, then empty the jar at once, and if any of 
the former odor remains about it, fill again 
with water and soda; shake well and rinse 
out in cold water.—[M. P. L. 





MONEY FOR WOMEN! 


In these hard times ladies as well as men should im- 
prove every opportunity to increase their bank accounts; 
and any man or woman can make from $10 to $20 a day, if 
they will only try. I have not made less than $20 clear, 
any day the past year, and I had no experience and not 
very good health. My husband assisted me evenings. I 
put notices of the Dish Washer in the papers, but do not 
canvass any. I have examined particularly all the Dish 
Washers made, and find the Climax decidedly the best. 
Address the Climax Mfg. Co.,!2 Starr Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio, and they will tell you just how to run the business. 
Every family wants a Climax Dish Washer, and will buy 
as soon &s they ket a chance, as you can wash and dry the 
dishes in two minutes without wetting the hands. 

A. READER. 





Nearly 20,000 Sold in Eight Months. 


The Century 
Cyclopedia 
of Names. 


The Reference Book par excellence. 


Not only the very latest, but the most 
wonderful single-volume reference- book 
ever made. It is just what every one 
wants. Here, in one alphabetical order, 
fully defined, are 


Names of Persons: 


Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Divini- 
ties, Characters in Fiction, etc. 


Names of Places: 


Modern and Ancient Geographical 
Names, Imaginary Places, etc. 


Popular Names and Epithets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, 
Animals, Ships, Buildings, Institu- 
tions, Parties, Clubs, Works of Art, 
Stars, Constellations, etc. 


Names of Books, Operas, Plays and 
Important Characters therein. 


Historical Events: 


Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, 
Riots, Crusades, Alliances, etc. 


A book to which one may turn when 
in doubt as to axv name met with in one’s 
reading. Sold oniv by subscription—not 
in the book-stores. For full particulars, 
specimen pages, etc. (free), address 


THE CENTURY CO., Noe ode 


FITS CURED 


From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar “i., New York, 








A Telephone for $1.50. 


Ww. D 


MILLER. 


A simple telephone that is well adapte 1 for 


use in country places or small villages, be- 
tween houses not more than a quarter of a 
mile apart, can be made by anyone and the 
cost need not be more than $1.50. A line of 
this kind has been in constant use for 15 years 
and still works better than the ordinary elec- 
tric telephone, while the expense to keep it in 


repair has been nothing The distance is 
about 20 rods and the line straight and level. 
To make a telephone of this kind, cut out 
four pieces, a, each 8 inches square, from a 
half-inch board that has been pianed on both 
sides. nv desired wood can be used. From 
the center of each, with a radius of two inches, 
describe’ a_ circie, } Fasten the pieces to- 
gether in pairs, crossing the grain, and cut 


around the circle with a seroll or keyhole saw. 


From a drumhead (an old one is just as good), 














cut two pieces about 6 inches in diameter, and 
soak them in water that is ightly warm, un- 
ein 7 
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til they are soft. Mark the boards of the pairs 
and take them apart. Over the inside of one- 
half of each pair stretch a piece of drumhead 
and fasten securely around the inner edge with 





small tacks, ¢. Put on the other halves and 
screw fifmly together. When the heads are 
thoroughly dry they will be very hard and res- 
onant. Find the center ofthe heads and with 
asSharp instrument make a hole the size ofa 
pin in both The telephone is then ready to 
put up. Make a hole three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter through the side of the house 
vhere the wire 1s to enter Draw the wire, No 
19 copper, through the hole from the outside, 
and fasten the end to a stick to prevent it 


from drawing out. 


be 


Between the houses the wire mav hung on 
trees, buildings or poles, with pieces of large, 
loose cord. It is possible to go around a corner 


by fastening the wire often and making the 


curve gradual, but the straighter the line the 
better it will work, and it must enter the house 
as nearly at right angles as p wssible. The wire 
should not touch any hard substance in any 
place, for as the operation of the telephone de- 
pends upon the vibration of the wire, anything 
that tends tostop the vibrations will tend to 
prevent its working successfully. Make the 
opening and secure the wire in the house at 
the other end of the line in the same manner 
as at the first. Itis well to go over the line 


drawing the wire as tight as 
slack at both ends. 


two or three times, 
possible and taking up the 
When the wire is tight, hold it 
firmly just outside the first house; take out the 
stick and put the wire through the hole in one 
of the vibrators, draw it tight and fasten by 
putting the end through a plain, flat button 
and tying a knot, at c. The tension on the wire 
will hold the vibrator so firmly thattwo small 
nails driven in the wall under it to prevent it 
from slipping down, is all the fastening neces- 
sary. Put the other vibrator in position at the 
other end of the line and the telephone is ready 
for use. 

Do not be discouraged if it does not work very 
well at first, for often the wire will touch at 
some place that has been overlooked. The vi- 
brators must be at right angles with the wire, 
or the wire will draw and cut the drumheads. 
\ new wire will probably stretch after a time 
and need tightening, for a loose wire will not 

piece of loose cloth 


have someone 


vibrate. In che winter a 
mav be tacked around the wire where it enters 
Lines have been made to work suc- 
ground, and 
the vibra- 
The ecallis 


the house. 
cessfully for one mile over rough 
it is interesting to see how 
tions will go that distance. 
made hy rapping on the button with any con- 
venient article. 


quickly 


over 


———— 


Winter Sheets. 


ANNIE HAMILTON. 


A good deal is being said just 


now in some 








| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHER 
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ture, 


of our papers about the use of blankets as win- 
ter sheets. The pros and cons are argued ex- 
haustively, it would seem, but when all's said 
and done, what is it after all but a question of 


one’s Own personal preference—whether one 
likes better to have one’s chin and nose rasped 
by blankets, or to feel the smooth, soft sheets 


instead? What else ddes the 


Well, then does it 


mean ? 
mean- 


question 
not have a hygienic 
ing 

Blankets are surely the warmest and lightest 
and prettiest of coverings, but their 
sheets has decided drawbacks from a _ physio- 
logical point of view. Unless they are washed 
quite as frequently as the linen or cotton sheets, 


use as 


they cannot be healthful in that capacity. No 
matter how clean they may look or how care- 
fully we may protect them from contact with 
the floor, they are no cleaner than their cotton 
prede ‘essors were after an equally long ser- 
vice, and who would think of using cotton 
sheets more than two weeks, at the very most, 
Without washing them? We should hoid up 
our hands in holy horror and call such an one 
*shif’less’’—that awfulest of scornful maies! 
If then, the blankets must be washed so often 
to keep them sweet and healthful, there comes 


in at once anothe rouble, for washing blank- 
ets in midwinter is no small tas as all house 
mothers know. They must be washed in bo- 
rax water, with careful manipulation, and 
by no means allowed to freeze, as that would 
full them sadly and sacrifice their fleecv tex- 
ture and beauty. But the days when they will 
not freeze are exceptional in northern winters, 
and the usual plan must be to dry them in the 
house, up in some chamber, perhaps, where 
‘tis not too cold, or out in the laundry or in the 
kitchen. The latter place is inconvenient 
enough, but surely safer. Then there follows 
the airing process, which cannot possibly be 


slighted except at the greatest of risk, as there 
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in the tiny meshes of the covers, and only wa 


ter and rubbing can coax them out. Frequent 
and thorough airing only half does the gvod 


work. 

In these latter times, when bedrooms are ei- 
ther warmed or the beds themselves easily 
protected from any real chill, there is not the 
old-fashioned objection to cotton sheets that 
had its excuse in our grandmother’s day when 
the members of the family crept shivering and 
shaking into bed; with the atmosphere about 
them too mercilessly cold to think about with- 
out shivering in sympathy. Our houses nowa- 
days are luxuriously warm in comparison, and 
the old warming-pan has so many descendants 
that cost so little and do so much‘ better execu- 
tion, too. 

A substitute for woolen sheets that does 
away with much of their troublesomeness may 
be found in the cotton blankets that are so 
common just now and can be obtained at such 
ridiculously low prices. They are very pretty 
and soft and warm, but can be washed with 
impunity, as there is no bona fide wooi in their 
constitutions! They may be dried out of 
doors in frosty, freezy weather with little dan- 
ger to their good looks, and being much 
lighter they can be aired much quicker. They 
come uncut at the bottom, but it will be found 
much more convenient to handle them in the 
wash, when they are separated. 


SO 





neee Afternoon. 

Thank God.— Bless God for starlight and he 
will give you moonlight; praise him for moon- 
light and he will give you sunlight; thank him 
for sunlight, and you shall yet come to the 
land where they need not the light of the sun, 
for the Lord giveth them light for ever and 
ever.—[Spurgeon. 


Importance of Every Act.—There is nv action 








are few ways of getting cold more easily than . i : ; er 
sleenine in half-aired bedcl Ms } ger we of man in this life which is not the beginning 
leepning lail-aired eadciorning el ne = 
iote an a: eae fe. gs anal " of so long a chain of consequences, as that no 
vhole ocess would seem to be tedious one : 2 . E 
from he ginning t nd human providence is high enough to give us a 
rom be: sy to end. : Pa : 
Sy od | epee are sa P prospect to the ne. ENON of Malmesbury. 
Some goo eople eli us the washing 1s me . _ - 
} ec 
needful if we protect the uppel parts of jlan- 
kets and comfortables with shams—strips of Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
cotton basted across the tops, to be removed, ee: 
now and then. and-replaced fresh ones THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 
That’s all well enough for elean looks, but it 2. GEOGRAPHICAL—Name 27 cities and towns 
avails little—nothing—in keeping ie clothes named after states, and none of them in a state 
reallv. bodilv clean. Exhalations are rising Ofthe same name. (One credit will be given 
all night long from sleeping bodies and hiding for each name found). 
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the beginners 


cake 


m aking, 


and makes 


with any other. 


To the Younger Cooks, 


in the art of bread and 
there is no aid so 
great, no assistant so helpful, as the 


Royal Baking Powder. 


It is the perfect leavening agent 
3 perfect food. 
make a mistake by experimenting 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 6T., NEW-YORK, 













Do not 











SENT FREE 


Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Outdoor 





52 and 54 LAFAYETTE 


‘[llustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


Fully describing valuable works on 
Sports, 


Agriculture, Horticul- 
Ete. 


PLACE, NEW Y 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


Fall and Winter Styles, from Life. 
Real gowns, on real flesh and blood young 
women, are shown in the accompanying pho- 


tographs of the fall and winter styles. These 
give at a glance, as drawings and fashion 


plates could not, the appearance of the latest 
leading styles, and feminine readers can judge 44 14 og U RE 


as they could from the figures of well-dressed 


women on the street what they like and how High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not 
to goto work to copy it. ; i r 
In the group of the three fall gowns, the because the soap itself is any better, but by reason of the ex- 


pensive wrappings, boxes and perfume. Then the profit on 


toilet soaps is much greater. 
THe Procter & Gamete Co., Cin’Ti. 














ESOL p tider'a Positive GUARANTEE Qa 


to wash as clean as can be done on the washboard, even to the 








dirtiest wristbands and collars of a dirty shirt. This applies to Terriff Perfect 

Washing Machine, which is guaranteed to wash from the finest linen or lace to the heavi- 
est bedding and all with equal effect. Machines sent On trial at wholesale prices; if not 
satisfactory money refunded. LIVE AGENTS WANTED. For terms, exclusive territory 
| 
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Trimmings of bre nids | in perpendicular stripes 
and guipure embroideries form the chief fea- 
ture of many of this season’s capes, while fur 


foided chiffon and silk. The second costume 
(b) shows the popular fashion of a waist and 
skirt of different materiais. The bodice is of 
fancy taffeta silk, gray with blue figures; the f : 2a 
sleeves are large and drooping; the plain ' ‘ 
erush collar and belt are of the silk. The 
skirt is one ofthe new and stylish models 
made of heavy serge with three godet plaits at 
the back and a gored front and sides. A se- 
verely plain tailor-made gown of blue cloth is 
shown in the third figure (ce) of the group. 
The skirt, fitting closely in front and hanging 
in graceful folds at the back, measures tive 
yards at the foot and is lined with percaline. 
The box-plaited_ waist is finished alike both 
back and front, with stitching and small but- 
tons of the material. 

In figure d is shown a natty and serviceable 
jacket of soft, blue beaver cloth. It has the 
fashionable sleeves, ripple back and a loose 
box front finished with large, smoked-pearl 
buttons. The stylish little walking hat which 
goes with this coat is of blue felt, edged with 
first (a) is made of figured black silk, trimmed black fancy braid and trimmed with black sat- 
with black chiffon over white silk. The skirt in ribbon and angrettes. Re 
is perfectly plain, cut very full, and hangs in Figure ¢ ——s a > a er ape of 
graceful folds in the back. The bodice has a black rough goods. : » Gee f oo dou ple .cape i 
full blouse front of black chiffon over white fashionable this season. It is trimmed with 
silk; a French back and a soft stock collar of black applique braid. 

















FIGURE D. 








FIGURE E. 


and feathers are much used as an edging on 
the more expensive and dressy wraps. 

Some very handsome capes this season are 
made of seal plush, with collar and front edg- 
ings of beaver fur. Mixed boucle cloths of 
brown, blue and black are being made up into 
warm and comfortable traveling capes, with an 
adjustable storm collar and a pointed hood 
lined with plain or fancy silk. 

A neat gown for the coming winter might be 
copied from a design noticed in a shop window. 
It is of green mixed cloth, trimmed with black 
mohair braid edged with soutache. The braid 
is put on in pointed shape on the sleeves and 
around the collar. The bodice has a godet 
back and is finished in front with an edging of 
fur around the collar and down the center. 
A light green felt hat with shot green, gold and 
black taffeta ribbon and black quills, adds _ just 
the correct finish to the costume. 

The waist of plaid silk shown in Figure / is 
asimple, inexpensive design that any home 
dressmaker can copy, either in silk like the 
model illustrated or in the plaid wool goods, so 
pretty this season. Plaids are being used for 
children as well as their mothers, and they 
make up into a very stylish and durable gown 
for almost any occasion. 





Hints for Home Dressmakers. 


Vets eS 5 Se RE pipe es Ae : Almost all the new winter fabrics have a 
a ae é ae s et - 2 * ‘ ; . 
- rough finish, and the boucle effect which has 
LEADING STYLES OF WAISTS AND SKIRTS AND A TAILOR-MADE GOWN. [To Page 328.] 

















THE GOOD COOK. 


The Fragrant Quince. 


SEELY E-MILLER,. 


ROSE 


Marmalade.—Peel, core, and slice the 
quinces. Weigh the fruit, and allow ? lb sugar 
for every pound. Put the cores and parings 
into a granite kettle and cover with water, boil 
until tender, drain through a thick cloth. Put 
the quinces into the kettle and when this 
quince water is cold pour over the quinces, 
bring to a boil and boil rapidly, stirring and 
mashing the fruit with a wooden spoon. If de- 
sired the juice of three oranges may be added 
to every 4 lbs of fruit. When the quinces are 
reduced to a smooth paste add the sugar, boil 
10 minutes, stirring all the time. Remove and 
when cool put in small jars. I frequently put 
fruit through a colander to be sure it is smooth 
and fine 

Quince Cheese.—This is made the same as the 
marmalade, except that it boiled down 
thick that it is solid when taken from the jars. 
It should be packed in jars that would make 
it easy to empty out whole, when it may be cut 
in slices and served like cheese. 


Quince 


is so 


a 


Possibilities of Onions. 


MRS E. M. LUCAS. 


Baked Onions. soil in salted water until al- 
most tender. Lift out and lay in a baking pan; 
salt and pepper te suit the palate and on each 
put a bit of butter Bake in a hot oven 15 to 20 
minutes. When tender and brown 
hot dish. 

Glazed Onions 


serve ona 


Butter a saucepan and lay in 
size 
water 


of a 
or 


some onions, as nearly possible. 
Pour in meat stock, nearly 
cover the onions, and two lumps of sugar. Boil 


liquid reduced one-half, 


as 
gravy to 


is 


briskly until the 


then draw to the back of the stove and allow 
to simmer slowly until the gravy is quite 
thick Add salt and pepper. 

Onion Tart.—Peel and slice the onions thinly: 


Line a dish with pastry, place a layer of onions 
pepper, salt, a 
then salt and 


Pour over some 


in the bottom, sprinkle over 
little flofir, then 
pepper, until the dish is full, 
sweet cream or butter and milk and eover with 
pastry ; bake until the onions aretender. This 
is a delicious accompaniment to baked or boil- 
ed meats. Anot alternate 
layers of sliced onions and potatoes, both raw, 
with salt, pepper, butter, and pour 
or water and bake until done. 


more onions, 


her method is to use 


season 


over a little milk 


No pastry is used in the latter recipe. soth 
should be served very hot. 

Onion Sauce This is nice to serve with 
warmed-over meats. Slice and fry three or 


four onions in a large spoonful of butter, stir- 
ring frequently so they will not burn. When 
nicely browned add a large spoonful of flour 
and a pint of gravy or stock. Simmer gently 
fora few moments, add salt and pepper and 
strain. If more flavoring is liked add a table- 
spoonful of mushroom ketchup, a little pepper 
or Worcestershire. 

Stuffed Onions. Peel medium-sized onions 
and punch out the hearts. Mince a little beef 
or mutton, parsley and bread crumbs. Beat 
with an egg, salt and pepper. Stuff the onions 
with this, and lay ina baking dish with a lit- 
tle gravy. Bake until the onions are tender, 
and serve very hot. Baste the onions frequent- 
ly to prevent burning. 


sauce 


Onion Cream Soup.—Slice four onions very 
thin, fry to a pale brown color in a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, add 3 tablespoons flour and 3 
pints milk, a little salt and pepper, 4 teaspoon- 
ful sugar and a blade of mace. Cook slowly one 
hour and strain over 2 eggs beaten up lightly 
with acup of cream. Do not heat after adding 
the eggs or it will curdle. Serve with croutons 
of bread. 





How to Prepare Tripe. 


AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


' 
T will tell you how I saw it done more than 
50 years ago in my father’s house. My sister 
did the work and I helped a little. The beef’s 
paunch is carefully emptied, turned inside out 
and laid in a tub, and the opening sewed up 
with a large needle and linen thread. Then 
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air-slaked lime is thoroughly sprinkled all 
over it, special care being taken in sprinkling 
the honeycomb part. I am not sure how long 
the tripe lay before it was tried with a broad- 
bladed table knife to see if the lime had 
ened the inner lining of the tripe, but I know 
my sister watched it, and as soon as it scraped 


loos- 


white and nice looking, it was scraped thor- 
oughly, rinsed several times and set to soak 
over night in plenty of water with a handful 


of salt init. I remember seeing my sister add 


more lime sometimes—perhaps the lime had 
been slaked too long—and Iam sure she was 


careful to cleanse it just as soon as it was loos- 


ened. It would ‘‘set’’ if left too long. I think 
the next morning the stitches were cut and 
care was taken to see if any part had been 
neglected, and then the knife was used again, 


the tripe being cut in pieces of the size to suit. 
The soaking is kept up until one’s judgment 
tells one that it is properly cleansed and ready 
for cooking 

The is not a pleasant 
means, and the lime is hard on the 
something can be done to help by 


process one by any 
hands, but 


a pair of 


loose gloves. If this is tried I wish the result 
might be reported. In the days of which I 


speak we made “rol-a-chees”-of the tripe and 
beef, but that is a custom which h: out 
of date. It is an appetizing dish in a cold wi.- 
ter day 


is gone 


em 


Taik Around the Table. 


Serves Him Right.—No man ‘‘plays fair’? with 


his wife who does not make her pin money 
equal his expenditures for tobacco, beer, 
liquor, pleasure-rides and outing bills that 
she does not share. If she gets nervous over 
his selfish neglect and he has to pay the doe- 
tor’s bills, it serves him right, and every doc- 


tor ought to have the sense to charge double 
on all such occasions.—[The Doctor. 


Motives for Bachelorhood.—I don’t think any 
one can say that the life of a bachelor girl is 
not noble, and does not answer the fullest per- 
fection of God’s great plan. All honor and re- 
spect to those bachelor girls who, by their in- 
dependence and hard work, have taken care of 
those dependent on them for support, and by 
their self-denial and devotion gained the re- 
spect of their friends and the community in 
which they reside. Are these t called un- 
womanly because Frances Mallette Hawley 
calls them so? Does Frances Mallette Hawley 
call the bachelors of the day the old-fashioned 


» be 


men? Ifso, why? Are they cross. crabbed, 
lop-sided? I think not. There are many 
who have not married because they 
would not bring the girl of their 
choice to a life of poverty \re they not 
to be honored for it? Others because they 


were not the equal socially and tinancially of 
the girl they loved. Have they not done right? 
I think they have.—[A. L. M. 

Boys, Don’t Call Names.—I am suprised that 
what I said should call forth such a burst of 
eloquence (?) from Novello. Novello is evi- 
dently a very smart person. I use the word 
person advisedly, as the “party is too 
modest, ashamed or afraid to sign his 
name to his article I know not 
whether it be man. woman or educated 


monkey. Apparently, however, it is the latter, 
as aman or woman with education enough to 
read would see nothing in my article to justi- 
fy them in calling me an animal, saying that I 
“like wild things,’’ smell bad, ‘‘civilization 
makes me mad,” ete, ete. All I contend for is 
that happy medium which exists in all things. 


I don’t like a dirty house any better than the 
next one, and I love to see things neat, but 


when it comes to such ultra-refined noses that 
can't stand the ‘“‘scent of the barnyard’ on the 
men’s clothes, I said and I repeat, they are out 
of place on a farm. They would be in a terrible 
fix should the wind blow from the direction of 
that abominable barnyard. What on earth 
would they, do ?—[F. H. Richardson. 

Asked and Answered.—Can anyone tell me of 
any mixture that will make gum elastic goods 
waterproof after they get cracked? I think 
I’ve seen such a receipe, but can’t find it.—([L. C. 


“arter. 

Mrs A. H. Wing: Short stories of 2000 or 400 
words are in demand. Manuscript must be 
accompanied by stamps if the senders want 


it returned in the event-of rejection 
Robin Hood would like the name of the per- 
son signing herself Violet of Butlerville, Ind. 
Will some one please give directions for knit- 
ting mittens, with fancy work on the back of 
them ?—[Yellow Rose. 
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NO REST, NO SLEEP, 


How Energy and Ambition are 
Killed. 


Vitality and Health Destroyed 
by Wakeful Nights. 


Strong and Steady Nerves 
a Necessity. 


To Neglect them Means Cer- 
tain Ruin. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Gives 
Strength and Vigor, 


How many thousands to-day suffer from sleep- 
by nervous weakness. Ii 
American life, and you who 
doubt one of the great 
After the day is done and when its cares 
you wish that they might fold 
their tents like the Arabs and as silently steal 


lesshess cuused 
of the 


read 


is one 
incidents of 
these lines are no 
throng. 

to 


ougit cease, 


away. When night has drawn her sable curtains 
and all nature seems in repose, your weary eye- 
lids long for that tired nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep. What would you not give for the 
rest you had in the olden times. But it is denied 
The full of weakness and 
weariness, and the coming day brings only head- 
ache and heartache, impaired strength and ex- 
hausted nerves as you drag through its duties. 


you. long hours are 


There is no burdenso painful, and no loss so 
wasting. It wrecks the body and impairs the 
mind. It is the fearful harbinger of insanity. It 


filled our asylums with its victims. 
know this and gloomily dread the future. Weak, 
the excitement 
prostrates you, and you are always worrying Over 
anticipated trouble. Nothing goes right, and you 
often feel like despairing. You do not feel equal 
to the burden you once bore so easily. 

Take heed while itis time. You are in a whirl- 
wind of destruction. You are in the very Niagara 
of our nervous modern life. Do notdelay. Safety 
is right at hand, if you will but aecept it. That 
loss of appetite, gas in the stomach, torpid liver, 
constipation, nervousness, headache, etc., are but 
the first symptoms of the danger to come. It can 
be avoided, but only by acting at once. 

Thousands have stood where you now stand con- 
fronted by the same frightful consequences, and 
have been cured and restored to health and hap- 
piness by that wonderful enchanter of sleep, that 
marvelous restorer of nerve energy and physical 
strength, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
purely vegetable and entirely 


has You 


nervous and discouraged, least 


remedy. It is 
harmless. 

Mrs. L. L. Gumpricht, who resides at 198 Blue 
Hill ave., Boston, Mass., says: 

“ Atter having had an attack of the grippe I was 
fecling very weak and completely run down. IL 


eould not eat, sleep or work. I was so weak in 
the limbs I gould not walk or work. I was very 
miserable, and I thought I should die. I lost all 


interest in everything. I had great distress from 
the little food I could eat. 

“ After taking three bottles of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy I was entirely cured 


of all these complaints. I feel like a different 
woman.” 
This grand restorative for the nerves, Dr. 


Greene’s Nervura, does not contain a particle of 
anything injurious, and can be given to restiess 
and sleepless infants, nervous children or the most 
delicate invalid with absolute assurance of bene- 
ficial results. Dr. Greene, of 35 West 14th street, 
New York City, the most successful physician in 
curing nervous and ehronic-diseases, discovered 
it, and he can be consulted free of charge, person- 
ally or by letter. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


(From Page 326.) 
grown out of the crinkly crepons is especially 
popular. Persian effects in wools, silks and 
satins are seen everywhere, and velvet is a fa- 
vorite material this season. 

Black are having a larger sale 
this season than ever before, the newest fab- 
rics being those with mohair ground and rais- 
ed figures. Wool crepes, silk warp ends, fancy 
cheviots, heavy serges and crepons are among 
the many excellent black materials offered in 
Elegant black skirts of satin bro- 
deal with taffeta 


dress goods 


the shops. 
cade are to be worn a great 
waists trimmed with chiffon. 
Fancy velvet muffs will be fashionable 
are made up to match the short capes 
toques with which they are worn. 
Velvet ribbons are being used on 
everything this season, and those in two tones 


and 
and 


almost 














PAGE 326. 


FIG F—SEE 
They come in various widths and 
bands on 
and 


are lovely. 
appear in loops and ends, 
the skirt or plainly arranged for collar 
belts. 

Skirts are as fullas ever but they are not 
nearly so heavy because very little stiffening 
is being put in by the best dressmakers and 
the interlining reaches only to the knee 

The new winter boa is acombination of fur 
tails, lace and flowers. A pretty neck arrange- 
ment of this kind is of sable, fastened in front 
with a little animal head from which three 
tails are suspended; a frill of lace is caught 
under the head, while a bunch of violets is 
tucked in at the side. 

Hats are larger this fall than last season, but 
for faces which cannot stand a wide brim there 
are very pretty toques and turbans. 
Round hats with soft Tam o’ Shanter crowns 
are going to be worn a great deal, being much 
more becoming than a simple round toque. 
All hats are trimmed more or less elaborately, 
the favorite trimmings being feathers and. flow- 
ers with jet and steel ornaments. 

A rather pretty fad among the fashionable 
just now is to dress all in one color—stockings, 
petticoat, gown, hat and gloves. It sounds 
simple enough, but itis not only a very ex- 
pensive fancy, but it means a good deal of 
trouble for the woman who successfully carries 
out such a scheme. 


rosettes, 


some 





New Books on Our Table. 


Dangers of Free Silver. 
Sionate statement of the 
in the currency problem, as 
T. Peters of theestatistical 
dept of ag, has been 
form by the 


A clear and dispas- 
principles involved 
seen by Edward 
bureau of the US 
published in pamphlet 
Economic publishing agency, 
DC. The title is The Monetary 
While believing that free coinage 


Washington, 
Standard. 





MOTHERS 








of silver by the United States without the co- 
operation of other leading nations would be 
calamitous, Mr Peters finds much to agree 
with in the principles for which its advocates 
contend, yet he fears the consequence of inter- 
national bimetalism might be an evil more 
serious than the appreciating currency, name- 
ly, decreasing monetary units. The reader 
will derive considerable information from 
this discussion, and his reasoning process will 
be stimulated to action more than by an-argu- 
ment pro or con. 


Water Supply. Water Power, the flow of 
streams and attendant phenomena, is the title 
of the very valuable third volume of the final 
report of the state geologist of New Jersey. 
It is written by Engineer Cornelius Clarkson 
Vermeule and edited by Geologist John C. 
Smock of Trenton. The principles of rainfall, 
evaporation, gauging and water supply for 
towns are fully explained and illustrated. 





Valuable Features of Station Report.— Foods 
and dairy products receive special attention in 
the seventh annual report of the Connecticut 
experiment station at Storrs. Dr W. O. Atwa- 
ter reports on the actual dietaries of Americans. 
Dr H. W. Conn reports the progress of his dis- 
coveries in the —— bacteria of butter and 


cheese. Prof C. 8S. Phelps describes digestion 
éxperiments wa farm animals. Dr C. D. 
Woods furnishes studies of farm foods and 


Good roads for the 
re- 


rations in actual use. 
the second annual 


dairy 
farmer is the theme of 


port of the Ontario good roads association. 
The use of burnt clay and other good surfac- 
ings is advocated. Inthe ninth biennial re- 


port of the Kansas state board, there are excel- 
lent articles on artificial forest, irrigation, sub 
soiling, alfalfa, feeding wheat, sorghums, pota- 
toes, apples, grapes and swine. Secretary F. 
D. Coburn of Topeka has fully maintained the 
excellence of these reports. In the 11th annu- 
al report of the Wisconsin experiment station, 
the articles on milk and dairy rations, rape, ir- 


rigation and windbreaks are especially valua- 
ble. North Carolina weather during 1894 is 
the title of a useful volume on the climatic 


conditions of that state. This book is of great 
interest to invalids and others who are seeking 
a residence inamild mountain climate, as well 
as to farmers. 
a 

Sensible, wonderfully sensible are a few city 
folks (and the number is increasing as they 
catch the hint) who do not rush back to paved 
streets and torrid heats with the beginning of 
September. From August until intense cold 
weather is the pleasantest portion of all the 
year in the country. The drives are pleasant- 
er, the changing hues of the foliage create 
new beauties in every scene, and the rustle of 
fallen leaves later makes melody between the 
hoof beats. Ripening fruits and rattling 
nuts, the preparations for winter which thrifty 
farmers everywhere begin to make, and the 
joys of the old-fashioned Thanksgiving in 
the country, celebrated as it cannot be any- 
where else—all of these things are what city 
folks (unfortunate city folks) are beginning to 
note and appreciate. O, the jollity, the sweet- 
ness, the purity, the peace and delightful repose 
of late autumn in the country.—[Hollister Sage. 


“Can you tell me how to 
hair, which all the 
Certainly we can. 

eall it golden or 


A maiden writes: 
change the color of my 
young men tell me is red ?” 
Get rich; and then they will 
auburn. 





Matilda Knham, Columbia, Pa., says :' 


y? ‘* That 
Bearing= 
Down 
Feeling 


and dizzy, faint, 
gasping attacks 
left me as soon 
as I began to 
\ jake Lydia E. 
‘Sey Pinkham’ s 

sor at NG Vegetable 

oLimeemigy Compound. I[ 
SS was sick with 
womb troubles 


so long I thought I never could get well,” 









AND DAUGHTERS 








Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largect Manufacturers of 


» PURE, HIGH GRADE 
“7 eocoas ani CHOCOLATES 


tee. |) On this Continent, have received 


7 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


\ EXPOSITIONS 
\\ IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


\Caution: an: In view of the 


many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
|| goods, consumers should make sure 

frat our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 







SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
















Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE 50c. A BOX. 
e 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 








WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled 
by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per 
cent. lower than others. 
White Blanks that retail atl0c,, 4ce.a roll. 
ew Lustres * 16c., Cc. 
Embossed Golds * s “fc.. lS5e.“° “ 
Other’ grades sae borders as low, 


DEALERS zerssrusi"eicaie DISCOUNT 


express and TRADE 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


The Largest Wall Paper Cencern in the U. 8. 


2-934 Market Street, 
235 ‘Arch Street. {| PHILADELPHIA. 


Standard as Gold. 








By W. H. Parker, ™M. D., 
OF BOSTON. 


Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody [lledical Institute. 


This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical Debility and all Diseases and Weak- 
nesses of Man from whatever cause, for 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL 


by the National Medical Association. It con- 
tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Sent in full gilt, 
double sealed, for only $1.00. 

the young,the middle-aged, 


Cc U the old. The book for ever 
man, married or single. Pro- Fe E 
spectus, with testimonials, 


Consultation in person or by letter. Inviola- 
ble secrecy and positive cute. 
Address W. H. PARKER, M, D., 
4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass. 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADV: ERTISER AND THE 


js ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 


PU BLISHERS BY STATING THAT TH THEY | SAW THE 


ADVER TISEMENT IN THIS J JOURN NAL. 





